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HOW AUTO DEALERS 
) ARE TEMPTED T0 BE 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


\ Letter of Pennsylvania Automotive 
/ Ass'n Read Like a Novel; An Easy 
Money Scheme 





| NOT A WORD ABOUT SERVICE 


Pennsylvania Local Agents Condemn 
Appointment of Dealers as Agents 
And Are Making Progress 


Pennsylvania, from-all indications, is 
the principal battle-ground in Eastern 
states for the fight between insurance 
agents and persons engaged in the au- 
tomobile business for control of auto- 
mobile insurance accounts. To what 
extent garage owners and automobile 
dealers are going to write automobile 
insurance was amply illustrated at the 
meeting last week in Wilkes-Barre of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 

Ieance Agents. It is no slight struggle, 
Hbut the legitimate insurance agents are 
ewinning in their efforts to keep the 
} business within their own ranks and to 
Hgive good protection to assureds. 
i Abraham S. Galland, a Wilkes-Barre 
Ieagent, opened the discussion of the au- 
tomobile situation with a review of pres- 
ent conditions. His chief exhibit was 
a copy of a letter sent out on Septem- 
me ber 28 by the Pennsylvania Automotive 
Association to each of its members, 
who comprise all manner of persons 
eugaged in the automobile business, de- 
scribing the monetary benefits of writ- 
ing automobile insurance lines. How- 
ever, like most campaigns of this na- 
ture, all mention of service to assureds 
or qualifications of the prospective 
agents to handle insurance is conven- 
lently omitted. This letter is one of 
the best that has come to hand as dis- 
Playing plainly the motives of automo- 
bile association members. In fact it 
reads better than a gold mine or oil 
vell prospectus. 
Here is the text of the letter: 


Text of Auto Letter 
PENNA. AUTOMOTIVE ASS’N 
36 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa., 

} September 28, 1923. 

To all members in good standing of 
rh. A,, 

a “Special Insurance Letter. 

Paid up members of the P. A. A. are 
erewith and hereby offered the follow- 
ng money saving and money making 
proposition. It will help pay your 
Dverhead. 

“This insurance service will save you 
tom 20% to 55% on your stock of ac- 
essories and automobiles, also your 
Duilding. 

“This insurance service also permits 

|p to sell insurance to your customers 
who buy new cars, used cars and trucks, 
Blving any or all of the following cov- 
Tages—fire, theft, property damage, 
public liability and the three forms of 
ollision—namely, full $50 deductible 
nd $100 deductible. You will be paid 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TOMORROW 


Is not the history of a Company the best 
barometer by which to gauge its future? 


Since 1782 The “Phoenix” has dealt honor- 
ably with the public and has always consid- 
ered the interests of its representatives. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Yesterday Tomorrow 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Opportunity may knock more than 
once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















1867 1923 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Assets Force 

1912 ...........- $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 

1922 ..........-. $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
_ per cent. 


Dec. 31 


For information regarding agencies 
Address: Home Office—Des Moines 














$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


“AD” CONFERENCE 
DISCUSSES RESULTS 
OF PUBLICITY PLANS 


General Agents of Two Life Companies 
Bear Cost or Part of National 
Campaigns 


FIRE AND CASUALTY AD PLANS 


Discuss House Organs, Circularizing 
and Ways of Cutting Down Adver- 
tising Expenses 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

St. Louis, October 23.—With a mem- 
bership of twenty-two life insurance 
companies, about fifteen fire companies 
and numerous casualty and surety com- 
panies, the new Insurance Advertising 
Conference got away to a good start in 
St. Louis today. With Leon A. Soper, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, in the chair at the 
morning session, and Luther B. Little. 
Metropolitan Life, presiding at the af- 
ternoon session, there were no dull mo- 
ments. 

After Arthur Reddall, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York, had briefly sketched 
the aim of the program makers and 
Joseph Meadon, president of The Dt- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, had 
addressed the convention, John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., told of the work of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Henry Swift Ives described the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House and 
Thomas Mcllvaine Jr., explained pub- 
licity activities from the standpoint of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers, the meeting went into discussion 
of national advertising. 


Discuss Nat'onal Advertising 

This ‘was unusually interesting as 
there are now half a dozen life insur- 
ance companies which are buying 
space in magazines of national circula- 
tion, while several large fire insurance 
companies have been national adver- 
tisers for some time. 

Louis F. Paret, New Jersey general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life, 
and member of the advertising commit- 
tee of that company, was asked to an- 
swer the most questions. He said that 
the company was paying for sixty per- 
cent of the cost of the advertising 
while the general agents stood forty 
percent of the cost. The general 
agency proposition is based upon the 
amount of their business and the size 
of the circulation of magazines in their 
territory. The general agents were 
sold the idea of advertising by the ad- 
vertising agencies. There are sixty 
general agencies and all but two were 
converted to the idea of national adver- 
tising. The entire cost is seventy 
thousand dollars. Two of the reasons 
for advertising is to hold down the 
lapse ratio and to increase the loyalty 
of the agents. 

Phoenix Mutual Plan 
Mr. Soper discussed the Phoenix M 
(Continued on page 209) 
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To File Briefs In 
Lonnie Gibbs Case 


COMPANIES HAVE TO NOV. 1 





Trial Brought to Close in Missouri Case 
Involving Insurance on Suicide 
Cashier 





The trial of the Missouri State Life 
of St. Louis, the Kansas City Life, and 
the International Life, of St. Louis, to 
nullify policies for $205,000 on the life 
of Lonnie Gibbs, cashier of the Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Trust Company who com- 
mitted suicide last March after he is 
alleged to have embezzled $468,000 of 
the bank’s funds, was concluded at Ka- 
hoka, Mo. 

Circuit Judge N. M. Pettingill, who 
presided at the trial, gave the attorneys 
for both sides until November 1 to file 
briefs in support of the points raised by 
them during the taking of testimony. 

When he killed himself Gibbs had ap- 
proximately $600,000 of life insurance, 
a very large proportion of which was 
taken out shortly before he committed 
suicide. The companies charge that 
Gibbs obtained this insurance by false 
statements as to the amount of insur- 
ance carried and his financial condition. 

Since his death his insurance up to 
$500,000 has been assigned for the bene- 
fit of depositors of the bank which he 
wrecked. The State Finance Depart- 
ment has interested itself in the collec- 
tion of the insurance, and recently en- 
deavored to have Ben C. Hyde, state 
superintendent of insurance, cancel the 
Aetna Life’s license because it had 
transferred to the Federal courts a suit 
to collect a $75,000 policy on Gibbs life. 

The Federal District Court at Kansas 
City on October 16 granted a permanent 
injunction restraining Hyde from inter 
fering with the Aetna for exercising its 
constitutional rights. 





MISSOURI STATE CHANGES 





Reorganization of Home Office With 
Several Officers Advanced In 
Responsibility 





President M. E. Singleton announces 
a number of changes in handling 
home office matters. Frank O. Hicks 
has taken over all the financial affairs 
of the company and becomes a finan 


cial vice-president. His authority ex- 
tends over the comptroller’s depart- 
ment which is created with James 
Seott, formerly assistant actuary, at 
its head. 

Vice-President T. F. Lawrence will 


have charge as heretofore, of the in- 
surance end of the business compris- 
ing a number of departments, which 
will include a new claim department 
just organized under P. J. O’Connor. 

James J. Parks, formerly secretary, 
becomes ___— fourth vice-president in 
charge of underwriting matters under 
Vice-President Lawrence. 

F. H. Morgan. formerly assistant sec- 
retary, becomes secretary and has gen- 
eral direction of a number of depart- 
ments. 





IN NEW HOME OFFICE 





Indianapolis Life Moves Into Former 
Fairbanks Residence Recently 
Acquired 





The Indianapolis Life has had its of- 
fices for sixteen years past in the board 
of trade building, but recently acquir- 
ed the building at Thirtieth and Mer- 
idian Streets which was the residence 
of Charles Warren Fairbanks, former 
vice-president of the United States. 

The building was remodelled to suit 
the needs of the company and is well 
adapted to its purposes. It is one of 
the finest buildings in the city being 
Italian renaissance in design. 








PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 








Fatablished 
| 1879 


We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 














was engaged as 
Telephone Co. I 


per week. 








Switchboard Operator Available 


The advertiser is an experienced telephone switchboard 
operator. Have had eight years’ experience, five of which I 
an information operator for the New York 
am neat and with pardonable pride, efficient. 
Am twenty-five years of age. Would like a connection with an 
insurance company or large insurance agency. Salary $25 


Address “Telephone Operator” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 














EDWARDS AGENCY CELEBRATES 





Charles Jerome Edwards Started With 
Equitable Society Thirty-Seven 
Years Ago 





The Charles Jerome Edwards agency 
of the Equitable Society in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., celebrated its twenty-fifth anni 
versary last week with a banquet given 
to the 200 of the agency, 
which was attended by a number of 
the home office executives including 
Dr. J. V. ©. Westfall, Frank H. Davis, 
William KE. Taylor, Dr. J. A. Steven- 
son, William Alexander and William J. 
Graham. 

These officers paid a fine tribute to 
Mr. Edwards in building the Brooklyn 
agency up to its present place among 
the leading agencies of the country, 
which wrote last year more than $18,- 
000,000 business or 15 per cent of the 


employees 


total amount in the Metropolitan dis 
trict. Mr. Edwards said ‘that the 


agency had written more than $16,000, 
000 in the nine months of this year. 

Mr. Edwards in turn complimented 
the members of the agency staff par- 
ticularly R. B. Trousdale, who has been 
a member of the agency since its or- 
ganization and who has placed $1,000,- 
000 so far this year. Mr. Edwards is 
prominent in numerous activities in 
Brooklyn, is president of the Brooklyn 
Club, past president of the Long Isl 
and Automobile Club and the Rotary 
Club. He has been connected with the 
Equitable Society for thirty-seven 
years and is a former president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the New York Associa- 
tion. 





MANHATTAN LIFE CELEBRATION 

The Manhattan Life is planning a 
celebration at the home office on the 
occasion of the company’s’ seventy- 
fifth anniversary, which will be in Aug- 
ust 1925. The company was estab- 
lished in 1850. 





Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational meth- 
ods affords every opportunity to its representatives to 
so fit themselves that they may be competent to give 


sound advice to their clients along Life Insurance lines. 





The Mutual 





Insurance Company 
Organized 1845 
Newark, N. J. 


Benefit Life 

















——} Mass: 
FRANK J. HAIGHT | 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building BIG GI 
Habbell Building 
Sis Metaee, love “" 
ELECT NORFOLK OFFICERS 
The M 





L. S. Grove Made President, P, 4 
Mason Chairman of Executive Com. 
mittee; Committee Heads 

New officers of the Norfolk Life t) 
derwriters Association were installe/ 
at its October meeting as follows: | 
S. Grove, president; C. H. Furr, firs 
vice-president; R. L. Dobie,  gecon 
vice-president; R. A. Jones, third yieu. 
president; F. Bi Nichols, secretary. 
treasurer. John C. Goode, president 9! 
the Richmond Association, was. th; 
principal speaker. He outlined th 
work which is being accomplishe 
through organization of underwriter 
stressing particularly the closer rel; 
tionship which is being established }y 
tween the company and agent throug 
ths means. He declared that the ager 
of today must be thoroughly educate; 
along insurance lines if he would mak 
a success of himself and he told hoy 
the Richmond Association is helpin 
the agent in this connection by foster 
ing a school of life insurance and sale 
manship in that city. Committee a 
pointments for the ensuing year wer 
announced as follows: Executive—? 
H. Mason; chairman, C. H. Furr, J. R 
Copeland, Sr. Publicity— Jerome Tay! 
lor, chairman, W. P. Coleman, J. } 
Cooke. Legislative -—- W. P. Dodson 
chairman, W. F. Watkins. E. D. Coop 


er. Entertainment —- W. B. Dough 
try, chairman; William Hope, E. 0 
Blase, Educational — J. E. Capps 


chairman, M. B. Ames, R. R. Richard 
son. Drafting—W. F. Watkins, chair 
man, J. E. Capps, P. H. Mason. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS ELECT 





Dr. William R. Ward, Mutual Benef 
President; Next Meeting Held 


In Newark 





At the conclusion of the thirty-four! 
annual meeting of the Association ' 
Life Insurance Medical Directors whit! 
was held last week at the home offi 
of the Travelers in Hartford, Dr. Wi 
liam R. Ward of the Mutual Beneli 
Life of Newark, N. J., was elected pre 
dent. This means that the next annlt 
meeting of the organization will be he! 
in the home office of that company ® 
it is the plan of the association to me} 
at the home office of the medical dité 
tor, who is its president. 

Dr, Ward succeeds Dr. Frank L. Gro 
venor, medical director of the Traveler 
Other officers elected were: First vie 
president Dr. C. F. S. Whitney, Hon 
Life: second vice-president, Dr. Ang 
B. Hobbs, New York Life; secretal! 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, The Prudentit J 


Newark; treasurer, Dr. Charles 4 
Christiermin, Metropolitan Life; edit 
of the proceedings, Dr. Eugene F. Ry 
sell, Mutual Life; executive count 
Drs. George A. VanWagenen, ny 
Dwight, J. Allen Patton, W. W. Beck 
John B. Steele. 








NEW PROVIDENCE FIRM | 


Leach & Dickinson Formed To Hart 
Increased Phoenix Mutual Life 
Business 





A. E. Leach, representing the Phot 
nix Mutual Life at Providence, ™ 
has joined with O. L. Dickinson 2” 
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Dickinson had represented the con 
ny in Maine since 1916 and for sev 
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~ 
-| Massachusetts Mutual 
| e a 
| Reaches a Billion 
| 
| BIG GROWTH IN FIVE YEARS 
More Than One-Half of Total Insur- 
ance in Force Put On 
_ Since 1918 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
KI surance Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
m-| nas joined that select coterie of com- 
panies having more than one billion 
Trt of dollars of life insurance in force. 
lle} There are twelve in this list and eleven 
LY of them had business in force Decem- 
its) er 31, 1922, as follows: 
“ Metropolitan (including industrial), 
ay} $7,807,556,957. 
ty! Prudential (including industrial), $6,- 
th} 314,247,665. 
| New York Life, $4,042,169,658. 
te Equitable, $2,658,518,045. 
mM} Mutual Life, $2,630,603,737. 
e Northwestern Mutual, $2,499,629,811. 
Nf Travelers, $2,056,423,733. 
2 John Hancock (including industrial), 
OF) $1,668,847,668. 
sen) Mutual Benefit, $1,528,749,251. 
“ate? Aetna Life, $1,334,028,508. 
male Penn Mutual, $1,161,920,279. 
a A remarkable feature of the compa- 
Ipin ny’s growth is that more than one- 
str half of the total in force was put on 
ope the books within the vast five years. 
pin In 1918 the insurance in force was 
ep $490,000,000. 
1] The Massachusetts Mutual Life is 
Ta one of the most representative compa- 


J yf nies in the business of life insurance. 


It has always been conservatively ag- 


od sot : r a ae 
po gressive and its activities have brought 
neal it persistent and increasing prestige 


E. 0 and high standing among the compa- 


Capps 
chari 


chai 


CT 


nies of the business. 

Chartered by the Commonwealth of 
,. Massachusetts in May, 1851, with $100, 
“| 000 of capital stock required by law 
before it could” start business and 
which stock was retired in 1867 from 
which time the company has been pure- 


Bene! ly mutual, its first policy was issued 


\d 


August 1, 1851. 
The company was incorporated in 
1851. The company began business in 


-fourlf * Single room on the second floor of 


tion (| 


3 wh 


Foot’s block at Main and State streets. 
ij} This building was the company’s home 


e offi? from 1851 to 1868, when it erected a 
yr, Wh four-story building at 413 Main street, 
Bene} Which is now occupied by Charles 
d pre} Hall's store. In 1908, having out- 


-ant} grown this building, the 


company 


be bel built its present home on the same 
pany “| corner where it had begun business 57 
to me} years before. 

al dire The officers of the Massachusetts 


Mutual Life are W. W. ‘MecClench, 


L. GM) president; W. H, Sargeant, vice-presi- 
ravelé"} dent; Henry Loeb, second vice-presi- 
inst Mi} (ent; W. H. Hall, secretary; C. H. An- 
ae sell, actuary; G. S. Stebbins and Mor- 


ecre 


nudentit; 10 
arles } 


ne ton Snow, medical directors; Frank 
1%. Hodskins, counsel; G. D. Lang, B. 
Perry, Albert D. Shaw, assistant 
any CTCtaries; Osgood E. Fifield, superin- 
Ri tendent of loans; J. C. Behan, superin- 
ind tendent of agencies; L. Danziger. as- 
q} stant counsel; Alexander T. Maclean, 


"Beck! associate actuary; Richard Little, Har- 


ry H. Peirce, assistant actuaries; Lau- 
ae D. Chapin, Ralph B. Ober, S. B. 
meee, Jr., associate medical diree- 
ors, 





| Life GEORGE K. JOHNSON DEAD 





















George K. Johnson, former president 
of the Penn Mutual Life who was el- 
ected to that office in 1906, died on 
vonday at his home in Chestnut Hill, 
@ iladelphia. Mr. Johnson was seven. 






































ly-four years old. 





POUGHKEEPSIE ORGANIZES 
one insurance salesmen at Pough- 
1 Dye N. Y., recently formed a Life 

goierwriters Association. J. M. 
‘traight, Phoenix Mutual Life, is the 
first Secretary and treasurer, 

















ANDREW CARNEGIE 


A poor boy, thirteen, from Dunfermline, 
Scotland. For little over one dollar a week 
he slaved in a cotton factory. Then, a com- 
paratively few years later, philanthropist 


and manufacturer of world-wide renown. 


Fascinating, inspiring is the narrative of 
his climb. First years were struggle; latter, 
comfortable and righteous result of work 


directed by wise forethought. 


Other young men will be glad to heed the 
words of one who sowed while able the 
seeds of success. He said: “Every young 
man should get his life insured. The young 
man who neglects to insure his life does 
himself and those dependent upon him an 


injustice.” 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey: 


Royal Arcanum Has 
New Insurance Plans 


ADOPT SOME OLD LINE FORMS 








Based on American Experience Table; 
Certificates Available for Old and 
New Members 





The Royal Arcanum has adopted a 
number of new insurance plans based 
on the American Experience table and 
effective for new members and to 
which old members may be tran3ferr- 
ed, which include the following fea- 
tures: 

A Whole Life Level Rate Certificate, 
in which the assessment remains the 
same throughout life. A Whole Life 
Certificate, with Reduced Assessment 
at 65, in which the assessments are 
reduced by one-half on and after age 
65. A Twenty Payment Life Certifi- 
cate, which becomes fully paid up in 
20 years, with benefit payable at death, 
with privilege to draw our tabular re- 
serve after 20 years or continue mak- 
ing payments and convert same into 
an endowment Certificate. Payment of 
Cash Benefit at Age 60, 65 or 70 Cer- 
tificate (Endowment) in which full 
face of Certificate becomes payable at 
one of said ages, according to elec- 
tion at time of entry. 

The salient features of these Certi- 
ficates are non-forfeiture after payment 
of three years’ assessments, with provi- 
sions for paid up or extended insur- 
ance; payment of tabular reserve as 
Old Age Benefit at age 60 and upwards; 
the payment of one-half the face of the 
certificate in case of total and perma- 
nent diability before reaching age 60 
upon the surrender and cancelation of 
the certificate; the addition of a total 
and permanent disability rider, at mem- 
ber’s election, upon the payment of a 
very small additional sum, which rider 
provides for the payment of $10 month- 
ly per $1,000, insurance protection upon 
the member becoming totally disabled 
before reaching age 60, and so long as 
such total disability continues, without 
reducing the face amount of the cer- 
tificate payable at death; no supreme 
council dues or yearly contribution for 
field work required; certificates issued 
from $1,000 to $5,000; assessments pay- 
able monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually, and the benefit commutable 
irto monthly payments of from 12 to 
120 months at the election of the mem- 
ber or his beneficiary. 





AFTER METHODIST GROUP LINE 





Several Companies Figuring On Vir- 
ginia Conference Proposal Cover- 
ing Ministers 
A proposal is before the Virginia 
Methodist Conference to take out a 
group policy covering the 270 more min- 
icters of the body to the extent of $1,000 
each. The Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion last year agreeing to take out such 
@ policy which, it was understood, would 
cost upward of $5,000 a year. A com- 
mittee was designated to negotiate 
with companies bidding for the busi- 
ness and to place the insurance where 
it deemed best, but it had closed with 
none of them when the Conference 

met in Richmond. 

It was understood that the Equitable 
of New York was one of the companies 
besides the Aetna Life that was out for 
the business. 


TO ASSIST COL. POWELL 


John M. Mulford of the Cincinnat!- 
Louisville agency of the Equitable So 
ciety, has been transferred from Day 
ton, O., to the Cincinnati field as as- 
sistant manager to Col. Henry J. Pow- 
ell. BE. R. Sycks succeeds Mr. Mul- 








ford at Dayton, 
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What does it mean 
to be /Etna-ized ? 


OU know this picture. In it you 
will find yourself. your friends and 
neighbors. 


There are the little shops where you 
trade. There are the big department 
stores with their crowds of customers and 
scores of clerks. There are the banks, 
churches and theatres. Beyond are streets 
of homes sheltering wives, mothers and 
children. Farther off are the factories, 
the railroad yards and river front em- 
ploying hundreds of workers. 


All these people and yourself, their 
possessions and yours, daily face the in- 
numerable risks of life. In a twinkling 
health, life, property. savings or earning 
capacity—all your present security — 
may instantly be wiped out. 


Ever present as are these risks, there 
also exists a mighty and powerful force 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(a 


4 sprint he 


pe onan 
pis | a ew'D 
f Se 
el! es Bek ae 


able to protect all against loss from mis- 
fortune in any form. This is the Aitna 
Life Insurance Company and affiliated 
companies, the strongest multiple-line 
insurance organization in the world. 


To be A2tna-ized means to place your 
life, your health, your home, your busi- 
ness, your own and your loved ones’ 
future under the protection of AZtna’s 
great resources. 


To be Aitna-ized is to own the com- 
plete protection that brings you the in- 
stant service of the AZtna agent on the 
spot. backed by the complete strength of 
/Etna, no matter where misfortune over- 
takes you or your interests. 


/Etna representatives everywhere are 
proud to be known as A&tna-izers. There 
isan A2tna-izer in your community. He 
is a man worth knowing. 


and affiliated companies 


42TNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 






Etna-ize according to your needs— 


as you prosper and as your 
obligations increase 


For seventy-three years the Atna Life 
Insurance Company has been administered 
by New England men imbued with tradi- 
tions of New England's honored ideals. 

By keeping continuous faith with these 
principles, its clients and its own organiza- 
tion it has built up a financial strength and 
a sales and service organization able to 
A:tna-ize the American public with prac 
tically every necessary form of insurance. 


4Ztna protection includes 


Live Burglary 
Accident Plate Glass 
Health Water Damage 
Group Life Fire 

Group Disability Marine 
Automobile Transportation 
Compensation Fidelity Bonds 
Liability Surety Bonds 


These, and numerous related forms of 
@tna-izing, provide full protection for all 
your insurance needs—safeguard life, 
property and business. 
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ew Paid Business 
20% Above Last Year 


LL SECTIONS 





SHOW GAINS 





beatest Gain on Pacific Coast With 
Least Advance Shown in New 
England States 


New ordinary business in the United 
ptates continued during the third quar- 
tr of this year to run about 20% 
hove the corresponding period of last 
ear. Over four billion dollars of in- 
mrance was paid for during the first 
ine months of the year according to 
he Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
kau, The companies reporting issued 
1,350,000,000 of ordinary insurance on 
paid basis in the third quarter, an 
ncrease of 19% above the same period 
1922 when $1,130,000,000 of insurance 
sas sold; and 36% above the same pe- 
Hod in 1921. Sales during the third 
warter of the year decreased 13% from 
he second quarter but this decrease is 
) greater than the normal decrease 
hom the second to the third quarter. 
During September sales were well in ad- 
ance of those of last year in all sec 
fons of the country, and averaged 19% 
igher for the whole country. 

The generally prosperous condition of 
e life insurance business is evidenced 
y the fact that in no state have the 
les to October 1 of this year been 
sg than in the corresponding period 
st year. Sales in the eight geograph- 
al districts into which the Life Insur- 
ce Sales Research Bureau has divided 
e country show an increase of from 
4% to 26% above last year. The 















eatest gains have been made along 
e Pacific coast and in the southern 
ates, although conditions in both sec- 
ons showed less improvement in Sep- 
mber than for the year to date. The 
est central states have gained less 
uring the first nine months of the year 
an any other section probably on ac- 
unt of the poor agricultural situation. 
uring September sales picked up well 
North Dakota and Nebraska, but fell 
hind in South Dakota and Minnesota. 
August and September the New Eng- 
nd states, which have been behind 
e whole country, picked up in spite of 
e fact that sales in Maine were ac- 
ally less than a year ago. The sales 
October 1 in this state are just equal 
the sales in the same period last 
ear, Sales gained less than the coun- 
y's average in September in the Mid- 
le Atlantic and in the southwestern 
ates, although both sections had been 
lining more than the rest of the coun- 
y earlier in the year. The Central 
tates maintained their 18 per cent in- 
frease over last year. The western 
slates which did not do as well in the 
st nine months showed better than 
WVerage gains in September. 
Sales in New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston, the only cities 
br which figures are reported, showed 
fery much greater increases in Septem- 
fr than were shown in August. 










KEILMANN INSURES THE “BABE” 





As Agent of Equitable Society Detroit 
Star Signs Up Home Run King 
For $82,500 





Harry Heilmann of the Detroit 
‘ers, who, when not knocking out 
/me runs, is writing life insurance as 
member of the Detroit agency of the 
luitable Society, signed up “Babe” 
uth last week for $82,500 insurance on 
retirement annuity plan. Although 
‘1 rivals to head the batting aver- 
eS, they are close friends and just 
fore the World Series began, they 
‘ited the Equitable offices together 
_ they met several of the é@xé@cu- 
The insurance is on a plan that pro- 
®s an annuity at any age between 
'y and seventy that may be selected 


Ruth and it carries a heavy death 
hefit as well, 















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Retablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


| HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 
gage or other debts. 




















Sound Condition 
Of Railroads Vital 


PROTECT SECURITY HOLDERS 








Over Seventeen Per Cent of Outstand- 
ing Railroad Bonds Now Held 
By Insurance Companies 





The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Baltimore secured as the speaker for 
its October meeting, held last week, 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Mr. Willard 
discussed the railroad situation and its 
importance to the country in general 
and to large investors in particular 
with special reference to the great hold- 
ings of the life insurance companies. 

The aggregate capital of the railroads 
of the country is estimated at some- 
thing over $20,000,000,000. About $1,- 
$85,000,000 par value or over 17%% of 
the total outstanding railroad bonds and 
similar securities are held by life insur- 
ance companies. The banks and life 
insurance companies together hold 
about one-third of the total outstanding 
reilroad bonds, the remaining two-thirds 
being held by a large number of indi- 
viduals and institutions. 

It is, therefore, of vital interest to a 
very large number of persons that the 
railroads should be able to maintain 
regular interest payments and _ that 
there should be no feeling of doubt con- 
cerning the ability of the carriers ulti- 
mately to meet the principal of their 
obligations at maturity. The aggregate 
length of the railroads in the United 
States is roundly 265,000 miles, which 
is more than one-third of the entire 
railroad mileage in the world. This 
great property is owned and operated 
by 1,800 separate companies of which 
upwards of 200 have earnings in excess 
of $1,000,000 a year. These are called 
the Class 1 railroads. 

Railroads Need a Billion a Year 

It is a matter of common knowledge, 
said Mr. Willard, that the railroads in 
the aggregate ought to spend upwards 
of $1,000,000,000 a year of new capital 
in order to provide the additional fa- 
cilities necessary to keep abreast of the 
growing commerce of the country. In 
recent years much the larger portion of 
this new capital has been realized from 
the sale of bonds or other interest bear- 
ing obligations and undoubtedly a very 
considerable portion of such new cap- 
ital will always be obtained in that 
way. There is one question concerning 
the railroad problem about which there 
can be no doubt: Private ownership of 
the railroads cannot continue unless the 
roads in the aggregate are permitted 
under our system of regulation to 
charge such rates and fares as will en- 
able them with honest and efficient 
management to maintain a basis of net 
earnings sufficient to justify and in- 
spire the confidence of the investing 
public by whom several hundred mill- 
ions of railroad securities must be vol- 
untarily absorbed each year. 

Referring to the Esch-Cummins Act, 
Mr. Willard said: 

“Perhaps no piece of legislation—I 
might almost say that no paragraph of 
the English language—has ever been 
more persistently misunderstood or 
more misrepresented than this particu- 
lar provision. The law clearly states 
that it shall be the duty of the commis- 
sion to fix rates so that the railroads 
whole, or in any particular rate 
group, will be able to earn as nearly 
as may be a fair return upon the value 
of their property.” 

It is clearly in the interest of the 
public that railroad credit should be 
put upon the soundest foundation possi- 
ble in order that the railroads may be 
able to obtain their new capital on 
most favorable terms and which in turn 
will enable them to perform service at 
lowest economic cost 


as a 


Mr. Willard said that he did not be 
lieve that Congress would amend th 
Esch-Cummins Act by striking out that 


section referring to permitted return on 


capital. 
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Regular Mortality 
Compared With Group 


GROUP SHOWS UP FAVORABLY 
Turn-Over of Employees Gives Compa 
nies Some Advantage; Experience 


By Diseases 





There is a fundamental difference in 
the mortality curves of group and reg- 
ular life insurance and an analysis of 
differences was by E. B. 
Morris, actuary of the Travelers, in an 
address before the meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America at Toronto, 
last week. Under group insurance 
there is a tendency towards a turning 
over of risks involving a certain se- 
lection in favor of the company 
which is a factor in the results. 
In regular insurance the exposures 
at the higher ages are relatively 
much heavier and the maximum expos- 
ures are also at the higher age groups. 

Difference In Selection 

Under regular business the compa 
nies are protected against self-selection 
to at least a certain extent by the re- 
quirement of medical examination and 
financial reports. Once the business is 
written, however, there is undoubtedly 
a selection manifested against the com- 
panies by the persistency of the risks 
insured—a selection which is of course 
difficult to measure but one which 
would naturally manifest itself most 
strongly at the higher ages exposed. 
On the other hand, under group insur 
ance, which is largely an insurance on 
active employees, there is practically 


these made 


no self-selection, the insurance being 
determined by fixed formulae’ which 
must be satisfactory to the insurance 
company. As has been explained, 
group insurance is self-selecting 
through turnover and a certain tend 


ency for the weaker risks to drop out 
from coverage. Regular life insurance 
is bought in large part by business and 
professional classes with relatively 
large incomes, male lives greatly pre 
dominating. On the other hand, group 
insurance is largely drawn from lives 
engaged in factories and public ser 
vice employments—classes which ac- 
cording to existing statisti¢s carry lit- 
tle regular life insurance. Below ar®2 
listed a few principal factors which 
mav be of effect in determining‘ the dif- 


ferences between group and regular 
mortality. 

(a) The industrial risk has less 
money margin on which to live and 


accordingly avoids certain diseases of 
the digestive and genito-urinary sys- 
tems which come from good or “high” 
living. 

(b) The type of accidental death to 
which the two classes are exposed also 
materially differs. Under group insur 
anc® one would naturally expect great- 
er occupational hazards and less cf 
the recreational type than found in con- 
nection with regular insurance. 

(c) Under group insurance we nat- 
urally expect poorer living conditions 
and manners of life habitual to cer- 
tain foreign nationalities. 

(d) The high-pressure type of life 
among professional classes would seem 
to result in more nervous disorders 
than among the industrial class. 

Differences By Diseases 


Mr. Morris showed that while the 
total death rate for typhoid was not 
heavy under regular business it is 


practically negligible under group busi- 


- 


ness, the difference being explained be 
cause of the later period at which 
group exposures were taken and im- 
provement in sanitation which has 
practically eliminated typhoid as a ser- 
ious disease under group. 

Tuberculosis shows a _ considerably 
lower death rate under group than un- 
der regular insurance except at the 
higher ages, where the ratios are prac- 
tically the same, 

Diabetes shows a heavier ratio un- 
der regular business than under group 
although relatively unimportant under 
either except at the higher ages where 
under group, diabetes may result in 
the removal of the risk from group Cov- 
erage. 

Diseases of the brain 
system show considerably 
under regular than under 
at the advanced ages. 

Diseases of the circulatory system 
are somewhat heavier under group 
than under regular business for ages 
21-50, but this may be due, Mr. Morris 
thinks, to the results of selection at 
the younger ages under regular busi- 
ness, the American Men _ experience 
having eliminated substandard risks. 
Above age 50 the actively employed 
lives are evidently better from. this 
standpoint than those insured for reg- 
ular insurance, where the effects of the 
initial selection have worn off. 

Diseases of the respiratory system 
show much heavier ratios under group 
than under regular business, but Mr. 
Morris thinks that this may be the re 
sult of the possible transferring of 
claims from the tuberculosis column. 
It is pointed out that by the nature 
of things, group coverage includes a 
much larger percentage of risks that 
are exposed to this particular type of 
disease. 

Diseases of the digestive organs ap 
pear to be slightly under regular than 
under group insurance. 

Diseases of the genito-urinary 
are higher under regular than 
group business. 

It is interesting to note that under 
group business the death rate by ac- 
cident is not noticeably heavier than 
the rate under regular business. 

Deaths from suicide show consider- 
ably heavier under regular than under 
group business probably because under 
group business the amounts per indi- 
vidual are small and there is no self- 
selection involved. 

Other causes show somewhat high- 
er under regular than under group. 


and nervous 
higher ratios 
group except 


type 
under 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
A remarkable contract covering un 
emplovment has just been signed by 


the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the garment manufacturers’ of 
Chicago. Under it the 35,000 clothing 


workers of that city will pay 11/4 per 
cent of their weekly wages, and their 
employers will pay an equal sum in- 
to an unemployment insurance fund. 
The fund is to be administered by a 
joint board of trustees of which Profes- 
sor J. R. Commons of the University of 
Wisconsin, the chief American author- 
ity on unemployment insurance, will 
be chairman. In case of involuntary 
idleness the worker will receive 40 
per cent of his average wages, but not 
for more than five weeks. 

Should the fund accumulate a sum 
equal to the maximum possible lia- 
bility for two years, payments into it 
will cease until the fund is sufficient 
to cover the largest possible require- 
ment for one year. Thus if the em- 
ployer reduces idleness both he and 
the workers save money. 





to develop and hold their business. 


John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
GEORGE H. TUCKER, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its sellavietdece. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


q Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








Life Insurance and the Family Budget 





By Elizabeth L. Cowan of the Fletcher Savings & Trust Co. 


The average man thinks of his ex- 
penses as the sum total of the month’s 
bills, failing to realize that seasonal 
and annual expenses must be met as 
regularly as the monthly ones, and in 
larger amounts. It is this failure to 
look ahead and to plan for probable 
expenses that keeps the family temper 
and finance equally disturbed. 

Personal or family expenses there- 
fore must be analyzed and classified 
under three general heads according 
to time, as present, current or cash, 
seasonal or near future, and those of 
an indefinite future. In the first class 
are the monthly, weekly and daily bills, 
as) rent, food, gas, electricity, phone, 
carfare, lunches, laundry and service, 
newspapers, etc. Some of these are 
fixed by contract or by the averages of 
use. In the second class are the ex- 
penses for outfits of clothing, taxes, 
vacations and trips, insurance prem 
iums, fees for education, subscriptions 
to charities etc.. medical and dental 
attention, replacement and repair of 
furnishings and house equipment ete. 
In the third class are the expenses 
that come with the growth and devel- 
opment of the family, expensive col- 
lege educations, possible operations 
and hospital bills, development of a 
business, purchase of a home etc. 


Budget Must Cover Entire Year 

A budget or financial plan, there- 
fore, must be made to cover the en- 
tire year and to provide for the indef- 
inite future five or ten years later. 
Since most wages and salaries are paid 
weekly, semi-weekly or monthly the 
pay envelope should be divided to cov- 
er one fifty-second, one twenty fourth 
or one twelfth of the estimated expen. 
ses, and the accumulation of a definite 
surplus should be a part of thisi plan. 

If the income is variable the analysis 
of expenses and a plan for meeting 
them is most important. 

Part of all these expenses are nec- 
essary for physical life, as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter with operating expenses 
for comfortable living; others may be 
considered as intellectual, welfare and 
pleasure; this includes many luxuries 
and extravagances as well as _ legiti- 
mate expenses of development. 

In a few families the cost of the 
physical life is excessive, because of 
waste, but in the majority the cost of 
this group of items cannot be apprec- 
iably reduced if the same standard of 
living is to be maintained. 


Wife The Purchasing Agent 


Most of this money is controlled by 
the wife acting as the family purchas- 
ing agent. If the personal expenses 
of the husband are subtracted from 
his salary he will quickly see that 
about 85 per cent of the average in- 
come is necessary for the maintainance 
of his family. 

Help him to visualize the state of 
his family life, if he, the wage earner 
were incapacitated or suddenly died. 

Added to the regular monthly and 
seasonal expenses of the family will 
be heavy and immediate ones incident 
to his last illness and death and fun- 
eral expenses ($1,000 is a fair estimate 
of these). The various taxes that must 
be paid upon the estate, the expenses 
of administration, the settlement of 
debts connected with the business or 
home. 

These total probable expenses, with 
debts owed, may be considered as lia- 
bilities. The young man’s only _ re- 
source for balancing this. long list is 
his working and earning ability. The 
expenses of the family, continue per- 
manently, increasing as the children 
grow and with the emergencies of ill- 
ness and hospital fees. On the other 
hand earning capacity varies in many 
ways, with the age and health of the 


worker, industrial conditions ete. 
at best is more or less temporary, 
Work of the Agent 

Personal conferences with sever, 
hundred people concerning their jn 
vidual or family money affairs gh 
a surprising lack of thought along th; 
line, It is a rare case in which wor 
ing capital has been accumulated ; 
any relation to the income or expey; 
es, or in which the family even ap 
proaches protection through life ingy 
ance. The insurance agent who ¢ 
show his prospect the relationship }y 
tween family expenses and _ regoure/ 
of accumulated capital and insurano. 
separate from his own earning Capy 
city undoubtedly has a greater chano 
to sell more insurance than one yh 
does not make these graphic poin 
For protection alone, insurance cy 
ried by the average family man ig 
tirely inadequate. Few men reali’ 
this because they have not thought ( 
expenses as a whole. The budggt \ 
the means to this end. 

He must be assisted to see the f 
ture of his wife and children in gy 
a condition as this, as well ag th 
monthly, seasonal and  immediy: 
needs. 

Through the various forms of ins 
ance it is possible for a man to py 
vide for all of these expenses month; 
seasonal, immediate emergencies, at 
of an indefinite future. He may ak 
provide an income for himself that wi 
supplement his reduced earning caji 
city, because he has been disabled « 
grown older. 

The amount he should carry and th 
kinds of policies should depend up 
the analysis of his own and his fan 
ily needs. 

It is said that women at home ofte 
prevent the closing of life insurance 
contracts even when their husbanil 
have been sold. If this is true it show 
the need of educational work as a pat 
of insurance’ salesmanship. Hon 
making should be an equal _partne 
ship with perfect teamwork betwe 
the earning and the spending member 
both of them contribute equally | 
the accumulation of the surplus thi 
gives protection as well as financial i 
dependence and both should know t! 
goals to be reached and the metho 
for arriving there. 

Put It All Down in Black and Whit 

One does not have to look far !! 
any community to find numerous 4 

(Continued on page 9) 


HAA 
ARE YOU THE MAN- 


Who would consider an_attracti 
manager’s contract for Johnstow 
Pennsylvania? 








An established old line mutual cot 
pany operating under the laws of Ne! 
York State offers you a wider field a 
increased opportunities for makit! 
real money. 


A Home Office official will be glad ql 
talk with you about a practical meth 
of developing a successful agency. 


All negotiations strictly confidentit. 


Address “Agency Department” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Mortality Experience 
On Hawaii Business 


NORTHERN 





RATES TOO LOW 
(Careful Selection Needed if Policies Are 
Issued on Same Basis as 


White Lives 


J. B. Mabon, actuary of the Sun Life 
of Canada, delivered before the meeting 


of the Actuarial Socicty of America at 
Toronto, an important paper on the ex- 
perience of that company in writing bust- 
ness in Hawai during more than twenty 
years, which is reproduced here in part. 

The study of mortality in the terri 
tory of Hawaii, where the population 
is largely composed of native or orient 
al lives, is very interesting, and es- 
pecially so, since insurance companies 
writing business there have adopted 
Northern rates in spite of an almost 
semi-tropical climate. The Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada _ has 
peen doing business in this territory 
for over twenty years. The first pol- 
icles were issued in 1896. The prac 
tice of the Company has been to write 
insurance at Northern rates, restrict 
ing native lives to the endowment 
plans, partly to protect the Company 
from the unfavorable mortality so fre 
quently found among, oriental lives at 
the older ages and partly to reduce 
losses from errors in age which often 
occur with these lives. 

The experience was investigated in 
September, 1922, and covers all male 
lives insured at ordinary rates carried 
to the last anniversary prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1922. The experience was 
investigated by the policy year method 
and by lives. Additional policies tak- 
en out while the original policy upon 
any life was still in force have been 
used to extend the observation of the 
life as far as possible beyond the ter- 
mination of the original policy. Where 
a second policy was issued one year 
or more after the termination of the 
first the life has been treated as a new 
entrant. Four classifications of race 
were made, namely (1) Lives mainly 
of white origin, (2) Japanese, (3) Chi 
nese, (4) Lives mainly of Hawaiian 
origin. 

The trend of mortality among Chi 
nese lives shows the advantage of a 
restriction to endowment plans. The 
Japanese experience does not appear 
to indicate an increase of mortality 
with age but it is probable that self- 
selection on the endowment plan has 
produced a great influence upon the 
mortality. In other words, it is by no 
means certain that an experience upon 
life plans would not have shown an 
increasing mortality. 

Hgh Japanese Death Rate 
An analysis of the causes of death 


was made in each of the three large 
race groups. The very striking fea- 
ture of this analysis was the very 


high death rate among Japanese from 
tuberculosis. Fifty-nine deaths out of 
a total of 192 were from this cause 

31 per cent. The experience in this 
respect may not be representative, as 
Mr. F. L. Hoffman in a paper present 
ed before the Second International Con 
gress of Eugenics gives 16 per cent as 
the incidence of tuberculosis among 
decedents in Hawaii 1910 to 1915, ac- 
cording to the records of the Hawaiian 
Territorial Board of Health. On the 
other hand many Japanese return to 
Japan as death approaches and as this 
experience follows these lives to Japan 
it is to be expected that the results 
will be more unfavorable than the Ha- 
walian records show. As 31 of the 59 
deaths from consumption died in Jap- 
an the great difference between this 
experience and Mr. Hoffman’s figures 
for Hawaii appears to be explained by 
the return of unhealthy lives to Japan. 





There were 19 deaths from accident 
among Japanese and 17 from the same 
cause among white lives, so that it 
does not appear that the Japanese are 
particularly subject to accident. There 
were 7 suicides among the Japanese as 
compared with 4 among the white 
lives. Influenza caused 21 deaths. 
Other causes of death do not show 
anything of particular interest. 

The experience includes 8165 en- 
trants with 3809 deaths. The average 
period of observation was 4.7 years. I! 
is sufficiently extensive to indicate that 
the issue of policies at Northern rates 
and the payment of profits upon the 
Northern scale is not a proper method 
of doing business in the territory of 
Hawaii. A local company doing  busi- 
ness in this way would apparently not 
survive very long. The very high tu- 
berculosis death rate indicates that 
Japanese lives if granted the disability 
benefit at all, must be selected with 
extreme care, and indeed, when con- 
sideration is given to the difficulty of 
dealing with claims which arise after 
the assured has returned to Japan it 
is evident that a most rigid selection 
is necessary for Japanese lives if pol- 
icies are to be issued upon the same 
terms as to white lives without restric- 
tion. 


AN INSURANCE CONSCIENCE 





That Is What Is Needed By Some Med- 
ical Examiners For Life Com- 
panies, Says Journal 


Many medical examiners need “an in- 
surance conscience,” says “Practical 
Medicine and Surgery,” a journal of 
Austin, Tex. Continuing it 
these comments: 


“Physicians should not lose sight of 
the fact that in making a medical ex- 
amination to determine whether or not 
an applicant is a fit physical subject for 
an insurance policy, they are then the 
representatives of the company, just as 
responsible to the company for their 
work as is the president or any other 
officer. Although an applicant may be 
the regular patron of the examiner, 
when he is being examined for a policy 
the physician’s duty is to the life in- 
surance company rather than to the ap- 
plicant. The physician who serves the 
applicant to the company’s disadvan- 
tage is utterly without conscience, and 
where this becomes evident to the di- 
rector such physician’s services should 
he dispensed with. The position is not 
a trying one for the examiner if only 
he will keep in mind the fact that in 
all insurance examinations he is the 


makes 


employee of the company, serving the 
company and not the applicant. There 
are physicians, plenty of them, in this 
country with the right kind of con- 
sciences, and when an examination or 
two reveal the fact that a doctor does 


fot have the interest of the company on 


his conscience, he should be dropped 
from the list of examiners and the right 
kind of a man put in his place. In this 
the director should have a conscience 
also, and that conscience should prompt 
him to discharge quickly any examiner 
found slighting his work or serving ap 
plicants rather than the company.” 


BLACKBURN’S NEW PAMPHLET 

Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life convention, has 
written a pamphlet on “The Keystone 
of Insurance.” It begins: “AIl life in- 
surance policies are good. Some are 
better than others for particular reas- 
ons governed by the circumstances of 
the applicant. The ordinary life policy 
is the keystone of life insurance. It 
has no superior.” 





J. A. Rathay, who has been with The 
Prudential since 1912 as an agent, can- 
vasser and assistant in the City of Leo- 
minister for the company, has been pro- 
moted to superintendency of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 








The Most Important Trusteeship 
in the World 


HEN the will of the late President Harding was admitted to probate the executors 
W named were required to give bond in the sum of $750,000. These men were personal 
friends of the deceased President and undoubtedly men of character and substance. 
Why then this heavy bond? Because the law treats estates as peculiarly sacred and hedges 
their administration about with many safeguards. 











of civilization. 


happiness. 


fully discharge his obligation? 


immediately be destroyed. 


Bonds for executors and rigid laws for their 
guidance are designed to protect the family. 


The family is the oldest institution in the world. 
It was the first form of government. It is the unit 
The love of husband and wife, the 
love of parents and children, the love of brothers and 
sisters, all have their roots in the family life. 


The head of the family is the trustee to whom, in 
the order of nature, is committed its prosperity and 


The head of the family therefore holds the most 
important trusteeship in the world. 


How can that trustee guarantee that he will faith- 
His personal bond, 
the bond that every man gives to his wife and de- 
pendents, goes far, but not far enough, because, 
however noble his intentions and however deep his 
affections, death may intervene at any moment, and 
the capital of that family, his productive power, will 


If he 


sible company. 


plete. That is 


He needs a Bond. 


“A voucher stronger than ever law could make,” 
stronger than his personal fidelity can furnish. 


There are such bonds 
doesn’t compel him to buy one. 
should. Perhaps the law will some day. 


is reasonably sound in 
he can purchase a life insurance policy in a respon- 


Then he is bonded. 
one 
President Harding created his estate. 


A life insurance policy in the New York Life not 
only creates an estate but provides, if the buyer so 
desires, for its administration. The New York Life 
under its charter has power “to make and execute 
trusts,” and it will retain the proceeds of its poli- 
cies under a trust agreement and distribute them as 
directed by the insured. 


easily obtainable. The law 
Perhaps the law 


mind and body 


Then his guarantee is com- 
of the by which 


processes 














Any agent of the New York Life will tell you how you can guarantee your trusteeship, 
how you can create an estate and how you can have it administered without personal 
or surety bonds and without cost to your family. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Disability Benefits in Life 
Insurance Contracts 





At the meeting of the American Life Convention in 1922, a special committee was 
appointed to investigate the problem of total and permanent disability insurance as a 


part of the life insurance contract. 


This committee was headed by Dr. Henry Wire: 


man Cook, vice-president and medical director of the Northwestern National Life as 


chairman 
ed below: 


The tendency toward increasing lib- 
erality, which has been so noticeable 
in the ever-broadening coverage of the 
disability clause, is also marked in con- 
nection with original selection. 

The first attitude was very restric- 
tive, and disability benefits were always 
denied when any departure from the 
normal risk was reported, even though 
in many cases the impairment might be 
so slight as to permit the issuance of 
standard insurance. This restriction 
was especially severe with any family 
or personal history suggestive of even 
a distant liability to tuberculosis or 
insanity, any impairment of sight or 
hearing, or, in fact, any physical dis- 
ability whatever. - 

The gradual tendency has been to 
liberalize this attitude and now dis- 
ability is granted by some companies 
in cases of definite physical impairment 
and organic disease, usually at increas- 
ed rates to correspond with the increase 
in the life rates. 

While in the early use of the dis- 
ability feature selection was unneces- 
sarily severe, your committee feels it 
is incumbent upon it to warn against 
too liberal an attitude in selection be- 
cause of competitive pressure. 

No hard and fast rules are possible, 
and practice is less uniform here than 
in life selection. We offer, however, 
the following suggestions for general 
guidance. 

Insurable Interest. The primary pur- 
pose of disability insurance in connec- 
tion with life policies is obviously to 
protect the insured against loss by lap- 
sation at a time when the need for pro- 
tection is most vital. In its gradual 
development, however, the disability 
feature has been extended to compen- 
sate in part for an existing earning 
power which might be impaired or lost 
by disability. It is not a bonus for dis- 
ability. Therefore, the financial insur- 
able interest must be kept definitely in 
mind in acting upon applications for 
disability. The insurable interest is of 
even greater importance than in select- 
ing for life alone. 

Over-Insurance. At the present time 
only a few companies have questions 
which elicit the amount of total acci- 
dent and disability insurance carried by 
the applicant. The first step in guard- 
ing against over-insurance must be 
knowledge of the amount carried by the 
applicant, and we recommend that each 
company writing disability insurance 
incorporate in its application blank a 
question revealing this. 

Mr. J. M. Laird suggests (*) that the 
granting of disability be limited in 
amount by a graded scale, permitting a 
higher percentage of earnings for those 
insured for smaller amounts, as follows: 


Maximum 

Monthly Percentage 

Indemnity of Earnings 
rer arene are 80% 
ee ee ner ir 10% 
DOD cing aw wisn sues hiatal 60% 
BOO0 ONG OVC o366 ac svcswe 50% 


Your committee recommends that dis- 
ability benefits in excess of 50% of 
actual income earned be granted with 
caution. 

Although a few of the larger compa- 
nies issue monthly disability annuities 
up to $500, the majority prefer not to 
assume liability where the total amount 
earried is for more than $250 a month, 
and the case should have careful scrut- 
iny where the monthly payments would 
be over $200. The Underwriting Com- 


That part of the report dealing with underwriting questions is reproduc: 


mittee of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, has 
recommended a more liberal limit of 
$500 a month, including indemnities in 
all accident and health companies. 
Mr. Hutcheson, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Actuarial Society of 
America in October, 1920, suggests that 
“It may be necessary to include a pro- 
vision in each company’s policy to the 
effect that in event of disablement, if 
the insured is covered by several poli- 
cies, each company will pay only such 
proportion of the income insured as its 
policy bears to the aggregate disability 
income.” This is in line with the prac- 
tice of several accident companies, but 
life companies will probably not soon 
find it practicable to take this stand. 
Term Insurance. There is no vital 
technical reason why the income dis- 
ability benefit should not be added to 
Term insurance policies, but there are 
practical considerations which should 
not be overlooked. Companies are 
well guarded against over-insurance in 
the case of Life and Endowment poli- 
cies because of the comparatively small 
percentage of the total premium which 
goes to purchase the disability benefit. 
Your committee believes that there is 
much more danger of over-insurance 
and speculation in income disability in- 
surance when this benefit is issued in 
connection with Term policies, even 
when a limit is placed on the total 
amount of disability income permitted. 
The waiver of premium benefit, how- 
ever, May very safely and properly be 
added to Term policies, provided, in the 
case of convertible term insurance, that 
the benefit does not extend to any 
higher premium form to which the term 
policy may be converted; and provided, 
as to renewable term insurance, the dis- 
ability premium is commensurately 
greater than that applicable to a term 
contract which is convertible’ only. 
(See “Discontinuance or Termination of 
Disability Benefits,” page 8). 
Age. Over eighty per cent of the 


American companies issue waiver of 
premium and income benefits for dis- 
ability to applicants between the ages 
ot 15 and 55 years. Some companies, 
however, offer these benefits up to age 
60. Disability benefits to minors who 
have not established any permanent oc- 
cupation or income should be granted 
only with great caution. As the cover- 
age in the majority of clauses ceases 
upon the insured’s attaining age 60, 
particularly as to the annuity benefit, 
and as the opportunity and temptation 
to set up claims of a malingering nature 
increase with advanced age, it seems 


prudent not to issue disability over 
uge 55. 
Sex. At first, many companies re- 


fused the disability provision to women 
upplicants, but here also there has been 
a rapidly increasing liberality of selec- 
tion, which seems to be justified. As 
the percentage of disability on women 
is lower than on men, companies may 
grant disability to women, provided 
proper precautions are taken with re- 
gard to amount, occupation, etc. In- 
surable interest for income disability 
benefits, as previously explained, re- 
quires an earning power which would 
be lost by disability. Therefore, women 
upplicants must ‘be self-supporting and, 
preferably, unmarried and past the nor- 
mal marrying age. 

Nationality and Residence. We quote 
again from Laird: “The best experi- 
ence will undoubtedly be obtained on 
whites born in the United States or 
Canada or the better parts of Europe. 
Only persons who can read, write and 
speak English should be solicited.” 
Kixperience also indicates that the 
northern and western parts of the coun- 
try are more favorable than the south- 


ern. A change of residence—especially 
to Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Southern California, Texas or Florida— 
should be considered as possibly due to 
an unfavorable condition of health. 
Disability should be refused, or addi- 
tional rate charged, when contemplated 
change of residence to some tropical or 
unhealthful country is indicated. 
Inspection. A careful inspection re- 
port often reveals reasons why disabil- 
ity should not be granted. The inspec- 
tion supplements in its general features 
the agent’s report and the medical ex- 
amination. Specifically, it gives the 
best basis for estimating the moral 
hazard and speculative feature, and of- 
ten gives valuable details on occupa- 
tion. The disability privilege contrib- 
utes an additional speculative incentive 
to that of the life contract, so that add- 
ed weight attaches to the moral and 


(Continued on page 10) 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished_company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate eur propositien. 

PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New Yerk City 











GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 

















HOME LIFE. 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annua}] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


et, er ‘puuamanies 838 
Payments te Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
RE Sa décaigieeanasaaae oo +» 5,400,780 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds ...... scounedecne 2,206,70 


Net interest Income from Invest- 





required to maintain the reserve) 


Actual mortality experience 52.87% 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force...... seeceees -$232,163,082 
Admitted Assets ..... weaeee cone 46,283, 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Oxganized 1850 
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the payments on his policy to lapse. 
And then one day she received a check 
from the insurance company, and she 
wrote: 

My husband died in Philadelphia 36 
years ago and left me no evidence on 
which my claim against the company 
could be based. I knew that he had 
Insured, also that all payments on 
the policy had ceased in 1870, thereby 
allowing it to lapse. I therefore con- 
sidered it of no value whatsoever. 

In addition to this, this policy itself 
Was destroyed in the great Chicago 
fire of 1871; this removed from my 
mind almost all recollection of life 
‘nsurance or of the company, and to 
Complicate matters still more we had 
moved from Boonesville, N. Y., to 
Winona, Minn., from there to Chicago, 
then to Philadelphia, from there to Buf- 
falo, and later on to New Haven, Conn. 

I feel deeply grateful to the com- 
pany, to their officers and agents for 
their Vigilance, energy and honesty in 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
| I 
Ss. S.  Santmeyers following up so steadfastly this compli- 
Why Business of the New York cated case of mine in their endeavor 
Men Carry agency of Sigourney to do full justice to myself, a woman 
Large Lines Mellor & Co., in an of 77 years, who was named as bene- 
article in a_ recent ficiary in one of their policies. 
number of “Commerce and Finance” There’s an old saying in the insur- 
said in discussing business insurance: ance game that wives may oppose in- 
Ten thousand dollars, in cash, looks surance— widows never. Judging by the 
like a lot of money to the average amounts of insurance written in the 
American. But to the same average last few years wives as well as others 
citizen $57.59 a month is little more are coming down off the opposition. As 
than house rent. That was the real one toothless old lady said to me not 
accomplishment of the government life so long ago: 
insurance plan during the war—teach- “Ye know, I allus thought was sorta 
ing hundreds and thousands of people extravagant, sending all that thers mon- 
to look on capital in term of the in- ey to the comp’ny all the time. But 
come it could produce, rather than in now that the money’s comin’ in instead 
terms of the commodities it would buy. of going out, it looks like John was 
Consequently it’s a comparatively right. Ye know, I think I’m sort a con- 
easy matter to show a man who is _ verted to that insurance idea.” 
already carrying the limit of $10,000 > ie 
government insurance that he needs 
more. The John Hancock Mu- 
A man came to me the other day to Why They tual Life points out that 
take out a fifty thousand dollar policy, Live statistics prove that 
to be held in trust in the event of his Longer men and women who are 
death and the income paid to his moth- supported by pensions 
er, Since it is probable that he will nev- — 4nq by annuities. live longer, on the av- 
er marry, he appointed two nieces a8 grape. than other people. Companies’ 
joint beneficiaries with his mother, pro:  jnnual statements practically always 
viding that they should receive the in- new a loss on this class of business. 
come after her death. After the death of wvhere are two reasons for this. (1) 
the nieces, the money should still be (ny those who expect to live are will- 
held in trust and the income divided ino ty invest in annuities: and (2) the 
equally between the nieces’ children.  ,,,op1e supported by annuities are re 
yet to be born. The principal could \:,yeq of all financial worry and anxi- 
not be distributed until the grand- 44, ‘phis tends to prolong their lives, 
children of both nieces were orphaned. +p, examining physician of a promin 
Here is an instance where money is  .n¢ life insurance company states this 
being put in trust over the life of trth with humorous exaggeration: 
practically three generations—or for as “The annuity is the best elixir of 
long as the law would permit a trust jire Tt seems as thovgh an annuitant 
fund to be tied up. When it is realized jeyer dies. We have lots on our books 
that this is for a period longer than any = who ton eightv and ninety, and even 
insurance company in the United  jintey-five years of age. The secret is 
States has already lived—that the old- that worry and fear ages and kills off 
est company in existence here is only j,ore peonle than all the deadly dis- 
a little more than a hundred years old = gases combined: whereas, an old man 
—some of the enormous faith of the jy means of an annuity, avoids this 
public in insurance companies comes worry: throws off his vears and walks 
to be realized. erect. happy and fearlessly voung.” 
Great Public Confidence One of the agents of another com 
It takes years to establish good panv says: 
faith and good will in business. I think “Actuaries always look sad when you 
that some of the present great prosper- sneak of annuities. Thev say annui 
ity of the various mutual companies is fants never die. Our actuarv showed 
due to the fact that they are only now ™®* a list the other day of livine an 
beginning to reap the benefit of some | ""itants and their ages. If looked like 
of the public confidence they have’ the record of a thermometer in Arizo 
worked so hard to found. Neither in- ° during a hot spell” 
stitutions nor men can be proved in a Here is testimony from an Annui- 
day or a year. Such things take time. tant: — 
For instance here is a comparatively “T think the annuity is the best medi 
recent letter from a woman whose hus- “ine in old age. T know it enres tronh 
band took out insurance in 1864, and es. gives better health. and puts one 
died some years later after allowing in condition to enioy life. Anyone 


needing an income makes a big mis 
take to neglect the annuitv. It remov- 
es fear and worry and gives peace of 
mind.” 

Personally, YT have never seen or 
heard of a dissatisfied annuitant. so 
there must be something in what they 
say. 


The Great Southern 


Approaches 
Are Various 
and Numerous 


Life of Houston, 
Tex., says that there 
is infinite variety to 
the approach = and 
cites some ways in the following: 

If you approach a man with the in- 
formation that you are selling cash for 
future delivery and are prepared to 
take his order for $10,000.00 to be de- 
livered any time in the future that he 
may select you will be much more apt 
to get a good interview than you 
would if you try to talk life insurance 
as an opener. 

An offer to sell bonds on twenty 
years time without interest very often 
attracts enough attention to give you an 
opportunity to explain the benefits of 
an endowment policy. 

A retirement pension that will en 
able any man or woman to cease their 
business activities at any desired age 
and be sure of an ample income for 
the remainder of their days is a sub 
ject that is interesting enough to at- 
tract the attention of any one who has 
any serious thoughts concerning the fu- 
ture. 

A man who is interested in any par 
ticular religious, educational or chari 
table institution will always be inter- 
ested in any proposition whereby he 
will be enabled to make a substantial 
donation to that institution without im- 
pairing his estate. 


College educations for sons and 
daughters is another auestion that al 
most any father is willine to discuss 


at any time. Life insurance offers so 
many different ways of accomplishing 
this that at least one can be found to 
fit existing conditions in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred. 

“The Own Your Own Home” move 
ment that is sweeping the country has 
caused thousands of people to purchase 
or build homes on a small cash pay- 
ment, securing the balance by a mort- 
gage on the home. A mortgage re- 
tirement plan should interest all of 
those home owners. If properly pre 
sented it seldom fails. 

Everv man has a hobby. Tt 
race horses. duck shooting. fishing, 
hird dogs. aeroplanes, prize fights 
wrestling or any one of a hundred other 
things.’ A fresh niece of news con 
cerning his pet hobby will get you the 
immediate and favorable attention of 
any man. A_ gradual change of the 
conversation from his hobbv to vour 
own line will not be hard to accom 
plish. 

An offer to loan large sums of mon 
ev at 3 per cent will attract immedi 
ate attention whenever you make it. 
Anv man of average age or less. who 
is in good physical condition can have 
from five thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars. or more, added to 
his estate by the payment of 3. per 
cent each year on the desired sum. 
A man who is less than thirty-five 
veors of age can secure a contract that 
will guarantee to pay him its face val 
ve in cash after he has naid 3 
or less, thirty times. This is a particu 
larly attractive proposition and never 
fails to hold the attention of the pros 
pect to the end of the interview. 

About 15 per cent of all anplications 
for life insurance are rejected. The 
reiection may be due to physical im- 
pairment, family history, environment 


mav be 


per cent 














| INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1.000.00 to $50,000.08, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


MON i sicicvcsdiastussens Gai edas cinctucdeakededdadevsacoursadsacsdesadsaashawdiade $ 32.633,933.65 
WINN cdi dansdidaecdededueestaacand cdcacadecdiuadsaciadneuscaesiesesesea soneees 2,821.98 
COC ON NINN oxi Koxéacdccncsncciacecacddadas conccasicchadsadons asccnuaeens 4.171,111.93 
ROE GUN MEM hard cow cuscscccdoagagdacebasedaacdecasnuunaieds eudasendeaées 230.322.16%.@8 
Were Ce ONION Goose vac sc cnduticcannnchssdedsneceacccenéeue cccccececes Senta 
Tetal Payments to Policyholders since Organization...... dadenddacdaadeuans «+ $30, 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
149 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisf 
for work with this Con oe in ee 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 


as well as write the applicati 
not make inquiry sow? a, 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 








ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 





moral hazard or other causes. In 


any 
event a man who has been rejected 
wants life insurance more than ever 


before. Any kind of an approach will 
get you an interview with a member 
of that class. An old age pension pol- 
icy fits those cases beautifully as it is 
issued without a physical examination. 
A careful perusal of that form of con- 
tract will convince you that it has 
plenty of good points and is a good 
form to carry. 


FAMILY BUDGET 
(Continued from page 6) 


amples of the family that has lived 
well, sometimes luxuriously, by sipend- 
ing all of a large salary or income. 
With the death or incapacity of this 
earner a complete change in every 
phase of living becomes necessary. 
Loss of the home, because of a mort- 
gage or the inability to complete the 
payments on it, lack of the actuai phys- 
ical necessities for the family, hard 
manual labor for the woman in the 
home, a change in social life and ac- 
tivities, the shortening of preparation 
and education of the children. who are 
forced to earn money in some blind 
alley occupation. All of these and more 
make a complete change in the mental 
state of the woman at home who must 
add to her profession and art of home- 
making the hard and often unknown 
work of finance. Her life is changed 
from one of comfortable satisfactory 
work in her own field to one of anxi- 
ety and worry concerning the ways and 
means for securing the actual neces- 
sities of life for her dependent loved 
ones, 

Intelligent men and women cannot 
fail to see the argument when facts 
and figures for their own personal af- 
fairs are put down in black and white 
before them. It is' this type of sales 
manship that means success to the 
company, but greater than this it 
means success for the dearest plans 
of the family life, and prosperity to the 
community and the nation, because of 
its intelligent, thrifty and _ well-bal- 
anced citizens. 
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Disability Benefits in Life Contracts 


(Continued from page 8) 


financial status of the applicant. It is 
entirely possible that a questionable 
record as to veracity, honesty, or finan- 
cial reliability, might not be sufficiently 
definite to warrant declination for life 
protection, and yet might call the dis- 
ability feature into serious question. 
Family History is of the greatest im- 
portance in candidates for disability, 
as the two most frequent causes of dis- 
ability—tuberculosis and insanity—are 
both diseases which show a strong 
family tendency. Greater importance 
must be attached to an immediate fam- 
ily history of these diseases in selecting 
for disability insurance than for life 


alone. The following is suggested as a 
general guide for not granting dis- 
ability: 


Family History of Tuberculosis (parent, 
brother, sister) 


One case, if applicant is under stand- 
ard weight and under age of 35, pro- 
vided the impairment indicates an ex- 
pected mortality of 125%. 

Two or more cases, regardless of age 
of applicant. 

Family History of Insanity, Epilepsy, 
or Suicide 

Two or more cases, regardless of age 
of applicant. 

As disability insurance is not usually 
granted after age 55, and in some cases 
not after age 50, it probably is not prac- 
ticable to restrict disability privileges 
in the case of individuals whose family 
histories show apoplexy, heart, and kid- 
ney disease, unless the tendency is 
marked, and three or more cases of 
these diseases have developed prior to 
age 65 in the immediate family. 

Personal History. Here are revealed 
most of the physical prohibitions to the 
disability feature. 

The following histories permanently 
disqualify: Personal history of syph- 
ilis, alcoholism, liquor or drug. cure, 
tuberculosis (except possibly localized 
cervical glandular after a twelve years’ 
interval), cancer, insanity, epilepsy, 
nervous breakdown, any psychosis, ver- 
tigo, exophthalmic goiter, nephrectomy, 
prostatectomy. 

The following disqualify if within ten 
year: Asthma, pleurisy (serous), gas- 
tric ulcer, amoebic dysentery, ancephali- 
tis, gout, fracture of skull, trachoma. 

The following disqualify if within five 
years: Acute articular rheumatism, 
empyema, gall stones, residence with 
consumptive, sunstroke or heat pros- 
tration, malaria (two or more attacks), 
dyspepsia or chronic indigestion, major 
pelvic operation in case of women. 

Physical Examination. Disability is 
ordinarily not granted with the follow- 
ing physical impairments: Blindness 
or serious defect of vision in one or 
both eyes, total deafness, chronic otitis, 
joint, spine or bone disease causing 
severe impairment of functions, loss of 
limb, heart disease (except simple, well- 
compensated mitral insufficiency under 
age 40), hypertension (systolic more 
than 25 mm. Hg. above normal), any 
open sore or ulcer, appendicitis (present 
or within two years, unoperated), cysti- 
tis, fistula, albuminuria in applicants 
over age 25, glycosuria, varicose veins, 
unhealthy appearance, thirty per cent 
underweight, forty per cent overweight 
in applicants over age 45. 

Some companies are now granting 
disability at increased rates in the case 
of certain physical impairments which 
as life risks carry a substandard rat- 
ing, and the practice will probably ex- 
tend. These classes include over- 
weight, hypertension, albuminuria, cyl- 
indruria, occupation hazard, etc. Dis 
ability should be granted with caution 
when the rating is over 150 per cent 
and refused when it is over 175 per 
cent. 

Occupation. It 


(*) Non-Cancellable 
surance Underwritin 
of A. Proceedings, 


is impracticable to 


Accident and Health In- 
Problems, C. A. & S. S. 
ol. VII, page 302. 


give within the scope of this paper a 
list of all occupations for which dis 
ability cannot be granted. We shall, 
therefore, only point out, as a general 
guide, the principal causes of mortal 
ity incident to occupation, as stated by 
Rogers and Hunter in “Influence of 
Occupation Upon Mortality.” 

1. Accident. 

2. Unhealthful circumstances of the 
employment itself. 

3. Unsanitary surroundings. 

A consideration of the possible effect 
of the applicant’s occupation, from 
these standpoints, must of course de- 
termine the applicant’s eligibility for 
disability insurance, 

In the first class 
workers, employees in certain metal 
and electrical trades) and industries, 
those handling explosives, ete., whose 
daily tasks expose them to the danger 
of loss of limb or sight, or other acci 
dents which might cause complete dis 
ability. 

The second group includes stone cut 
ters, bone, steel and glass grinders or 
polishers, grain elevator laborers, hat 
makers, enamel ware workers, storage 


belong railroad 


battery workers, ete., whose duties 
subject them to the inhaling of fine 
dust particles or poisonous fumes 


from chemicals. 

In the third group must be consider 
ed employees of illkept and poorly ven 
tilated factories or mills located in 
swampy and unhealthful regions, and 
those who are subject to undue expo 
sure, rapid changes of temperature, or 
other conditions prejudicial to health. 

Rates and Reserves 

Rates. The problem of rates and re 
serves is, of course, inseparable from 
the question of benefits granted in the 
provisions. Hunter's disability tables, 
based upon the experience of frater- 
nal societies which required a proba 
tionary period of six months after no 
tice before any payment was made, 
have become the recognized standard 
for the computation of premiums and 
reserves. Studies of the limited exper 
iences of a number of the larger com 


panies such as the New York Life, 
Metropolitan, Prudential, Mutual Life 


of N. Y., and Travelers—with reference 
to the rate of actual to probable claims, 
and to the rate of actual to probable 
deaths among disabled lives (See Ap 
pendix, page 32) seem to confirm 
Hunter’s tables for the general forms 
of disability benefits now in use. An 
exception is meade to those forms 
which include the provision for immed 
iate payment of the life income and the 
interpretation that three months’ con 
tinuous disability shall be construed as 
permanent. 

A comparison of the net premiums 
by Hunter’s tables and the Manchester 
Unity’s tables, excepting the first 180 
days, indicates a fairly close agreement 
the difference increasing with the ad 


vance in age at entry. The dif 
ference may be accounted for’ in 
part, at least, by the fact that the 


Manchester Unity experience prohably 
includes some temporary disability 
benefits exceeding 180 days’ duration. 
and the further fact that “if a period 
of disability was followed within 
twelve months by a second period of 
disability, this period was considered 


as a continuation of the first period, 
rather than as a new case.” This 
would seem to confirm the general 


opinion that Hunter’s table is adequate 
where the disability annuity commence 
es six months after proof of disability. 

The Manchester Unity tables also 
throw some light on another problem. 
If it is safe to assume that the Man 
chester Unity experience, excluding 
the first 180 days, conforms to what 
our life. companies may expect under 

















Why 


Write Accident ? 


Because 


The Accident Line 


supplies an effective approach for a Life Insurance 
solicitation. 


Provides 


a ready-made list of Life prospects—full informa. 
tion is in the Accident application. 


Widens 


the Agent’s contacts, exposing him to more sales. 


Develops 


and maintains Life clients; Accident Insurance is 
INCOME insurance and guarantees that there will 
be money to meet Life premiums, whatever befalls. 


Furnishes 


a regular and substantial income, with persistent 
renewals, WHICH PAY THE FULL FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS. 


There’s a Missouri State Life Accident Policy 


to Fit Every Desirable Risk. 


Agents whose. companies do not write Accident Insurance 
can sell the Missouri State Life Accident Line under a 
liberal contract direct with the Company on the same 
basis as our regular Agents. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Life 


Insurance Company 


Accident Health 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Group 
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clauses Which construe six months’ 
continuous total disability as perman- 
ent, and that the same experience, ex- 
cluding the first 90 days, conforms to 
what the experience of the life com- 
panies will be under clauses which con- 
strue three months’ continuous total 
disability as permanent, then the dif- 
ference represents the additional pre- 
mium which should be added to Hunt- 
er’s disability rates’ when provision is 
made that three months’ continuous 
total disability shall be construed as 
permanent. 

For a more liberal provision, and 
particularly where the monthly annuity 
becomes available immediately upon 
proof of disability, there has been very 
little reliable data upon which to base 
the additional premium required. A 
vague but general impression has pre 
vailed that about 25% should be add- 
ed to Hunter’s net rates for such a ben- 
efit. The result of an interesting in- 
vestigation of the rates and reserves 
required for such a provision was giv- 
en in a paper before the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America by E. H. Hazlett (May 
1923) which indicates that approxi 
mately 50 per cent should be added to 
Hunter’s rates for_the monthly income 
disability benefit, immediate payment, 
when three months’ disability is con 
sidered permanent. 

Waiver of Premium after Age 60. 

Reporting the experience of the Pru- 
dential for the years 1917 and 1918, 
Mr. J. I. Little indicates that the ratio 
of claims arising after age 60 was 2 
per cent of the expected, which would 
lead to the conclusion, if we accept 
this as the probable average, that the 
benefit affords small attraction. Mr. 
Franklin B. Mead has computed the 
following premium rates according to 
Hunter’s 314 per cent table on a Whole 
Life plan. premiums presumably ceas 
ing at age 60: 


Age Net Premium 
25 $0.06 
40 .20 
55 2.60 
Recovery from Disability. The rate 
of recovery is, of course, a_ factor 
which has to be considered in deter 


minine the cost in addition to the dis 
ability rate and the death rate after 
disability. The rate of recovery will 
of course, depend upon the attitude of 
the company in approving claims. An 
ultra-liberal policy will result in an in- 
crease of the disability rate and_ the 
rate of recovery, and.at the same time 
in a lowering of the death rate after 
disability, thereby subjecting the com 
Pany to an excessive loss from the 
high disability rate and the low death 
rate. The Metropolitan reported 250 
cases of disability recoveries out of a 
total of 1,425—nearly 18 per cent. Mr. 
Mead stated that the recovery rate 
among fraternals was less than 10 per 
cent, 

Female Risks. The rate of disabil 
ity on women is lower than on men, 
but it is possible that the death rate 
after disability may als» be lower, 
tending thereby to counteract the low 
er disability rate. It appears, however 
that the disability premiums for men 
May be safely used for women. 

Loading. A loading for expenses of 
approximately 15 per cent on prem- 
lums for disability benefits has become 
Common, but in view of the very heavy 
Proportionate expense of handling the 
very small premiums for disability, and 
of settling claims which often require 
special investigation, and the uncer 
tainty of the future rate of disability, 


4 loading of 15 per cent may not be 
Sufficient 


Reserves. Reserves for the differ 


fit clauses may be readilv ascertained 
from Hunter’s table, but it is just as 
WNcertain whether such reserves are 
Sufficient for the more liberal benefits 
48 it is certain that the premiums are 


not sufficient when based upon Hunt 
er’s table without adjustment. 

In view of the lack of actual exper- 
ience, it would seem unwise to assume 
in the meantime any profit from dis- 
ability premiums. The loading placed 
upon these premiums for expense pur- 
poses may be used to pay actual ex- 
penses, and the disability claims ac- 
tually incurred may be settled out of 
the net premiums received; but if the 
actual claims incurred are less than 
those anticipated in the calculation of 
premiums, it would seem to be only 
prudent to set aside this saving as an 
additional reserve, instead of assuming 
that it is profit. 

In other words, in the light of pres 
ent conditions, it is safer to hold as 
a reserve the net premiums collected, 
less claims actually paid, with reserves 
according to Hunter’s table eliminating 
negative reserves as a minimum. This 
is particulary advisable where the dis- 


ability provision calls for a monthly 
annuity benefit payable within less 
than six months after the disability 


claim is allowed. 
COURT DECISIONS 
Incontestable Clau-es 

In order to make unequivocal the 
right to except from the incontestable 


clause provisions for disability bene- 
fits, Mr. T. W. Blackburn, the Secre 


tary and Counsel of the American Life 
Convention, about two years ago pre 
pared a bill to amend statutes requir 
ing an incontestable’ clause. This 
amendment was approved by the Com- 
missioners of Insurance at the’r meet 
ing last December. and has been adop 


ted by Illinois. Massachusetts, Michi 
gan, New York, West Virginia, and 
possiblv other states. It wonld seem 


advisable, until such law is adopted in 
all states, that the incontestable clause 
should be made not less than two 
vears, which is permissible except in 
Virginia. 

Total Disability 
The clause literally construed. 
eases cited under this heading 
in the Appendix, it was generally held 
that the insured to be entitled to the 
benefits must be so disabled as to be 
prevented from performing any work 
or following any occupation for gain, 
and that he was not entitled to hene 
fits while able to do any kind of work 
or follow any occupation for 
sation or profit. 

(b) The clause liberally construed 
in favor of the insured. In this groun 
of cases there is an extreme liberal 
construction of the contract in favor 
of the insured, who is held entitled to 
the benefits under the ordinary total 
disability agreement when he is dis- 
abled only so as to prevent him from 
following the occupation in which he 
was engaged at the time the disability 
was incurred. 


(a) 
In the 


compen- 


(c) The modern doctrine: the reas 
onable rule. The trend of modern 
opinion is towards the doctrine that 


the insured, to be entitled to the bene- 
fits under the disability agreement, 
must be so disabled that he is unable 
to perform, in a material degree, the 
necessary duties of the oceupation he 
was engaged in at the time the disabil 
ity was incurred, or any similar occu- 
pat on which he might be expected to 
follow by reason of his t’aining, edu- 
cation, and ability. 
Permanent Disability 
There are a few decided cases con- 
struing the word “permanent” in dis- 
ability provisions, but the Courts seem 
to be agreed that the mere possibility 
of a cessation of disability will not 
bar recovery. 
Proof of Loss 
The case of Wick vs. Western Union 


Life Insurance Company, 175 Pac. 
(Wash.) 953. establishes a precedent. 
Proof was filed after lapse of policy, 


the contention being made that the con- 
tract meant the company must pay all 
premiums for the insured where proof 
was furnished at any time prior to age 
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sixty that disability occurred before 
default in the payment of premiam.The 
Court ruled in favor of the company 
on the ground that while the clause 
was ambiguous, the clear intent was 
that proof must be furnished before 
default in the payment of any premi 
um. 
Conclusion 

A careful consideration of the legal 
aspects of the disability clause inevi 
tably leads to the conclusion that the 
rules relating to same are by no means 
clear, that on several of the important 
questions there is more or less confu 
sion and conflict in the cases, and that 
other important principles relating to 
same are still to be determined by the 
Courts. From a legal standpoint, we 
feel that until greater experience is 
had, companies should use great cau 
tion in departing from, or in amplify 
ing or extending, the provisions of the 
clauses now in general use. 
Liberality of Treatment Toward Claims 

In the consideration of claims, we 
should remember that the intent and 
purpose of the disability benefit is that 
it should be of real value to the insur- 
ed at a time of personal disaster which 
ordinarily involves” serious financial 
strain. While protection of the com 
pany’s interests against fraud is at all 
times necessary, it is essential that the 
interests of the insured should be 
broadly and reasonably interpreted. 

It is not always easy to determine 





the existence of total disability, and 
it is even more difficult 


to decide 
whether such disability may be prop- 
erly considered as permanent. From 
a legal and underwriting standpoint 
there is a lack of sufficient experience 
to be relied upon as a certain guide, 
and since the rate of disability and 
the rate of recovery from disability are 
important factors in the premium com- 
putation, we feel that until there hag 
accumulated a greater volume of ex- 
perience, both legal and actuarial, the 
companies should continue to admin- 
ister the benefit in favor of the insur- 
ed within reasonable limits. 

It has been suggested that in the 
case of a lapsed policy, if it should de- 
velop that the insured was disabled 
when the defaulted premium became 
due, the policy should be revived and 
the death claim paid. or annuities 
should begin from the time of disabil- 
ity, as the case may be. This is a 
dangerous practice, and not approved 
by the committee, for if adopted gen- 
erally there would arise at once and 
continue the most unsatisfactory 
doubt as to whether or not death 
claims might still be made on policies 


long since lapsed on the company’s 
books. 


The Connecticut Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life has been writing close 
to one-half of its business during recent 
months on old policyholders. 








$30,046,105. 











In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 


dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 


Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 
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e———————————————————— 
NO AD CENSORSHIP 
In deciding to keep hands off the 
censorship of advertising copy of life 


insurance companies the American Life 


Convention adjourned its annual con- 


vention last week a stronger body than 
when the convention started. Such cen 
sorship would have been futile, and, if 
pressed, might have resulted in several 
resignations of 
Instead, the 


as expressing 


important companies. 
convention went on record 
an emphatic condemna 
the 


expulsion of 


tion of agency twisting, resolution 


providing for companies 


which can be proved guilty of flagrant 


and “grave” violation of ethics. 

The convention itself did not assume 
the role of trade paper critic, although 
a few of the These lat- 
executives spoke from a superficial 
sight of the 
Woodrow Wilson character of the trade 
press. By 
the 


their bulletins and citing achievements 


members did. 
ter 
viewpoint, entirely losing 
constantly mentioning even 
smallest companies, quoting from 
of their producers they advertise them; 
help them on the road to self-determina- 
tion; and recognize them as important 
entities which, if ignored in public 
print, might be smothered in persistent 
chronicles of their financially stronger 
brethren. 
CANCER NEXT 
Not many 


all other causes of 


years ago tuberculosis led 
death in mortality 
statistics and only a hopeful few had 
confidence that it 
wise. 


would ever be other- 
Today, tuberculosis is no longer 
the “Great White Plague” and the mor- 


tality during the past twenty years has 


been cut in half. There is no longer 
any mystery surrounding the disease, 
its causes and its treatment. Every 


year deaths from this cause are 
ing fewer and fewer. 


hecom- 


But while mortality from tuberculosis 
has been receding, deaths from cancer 
have been increasing, until this dread- 
ful malady now is the great problem be- 
All the mys- 
tery and seeming helplessness that once 
attended 
cancer 


fere preventive medicine. 


tuberculosis, now surround 


The disease does not seem to 


- tell if 


lend itself to a great campaign of pub- 
lic health 
such as notable results with 
sut along this 
being carried on, especially by 


education on and hygiene, 
achieved 
tuberculosis. efforts 
line are 
few 


Not 


of the life insurance companies. 
elapsed to 


results 


long enough time has 


any beneficial may be 


credited to the campaign as such pre- 


ventive work was started only a few 
years ago. 
The Metropolitan Life is following 


this situation closely. Cancer mortality 


is increasing but it is observed that it 
is not increasing uniformly at the sev- 
The facts for 
industrial policyholders of this company 
show a slight 


eral age divisions of life. 
fall in the cancer death- 
between 35 and 55 the 
1911 to 1922. This may mean 
that there has been a slight response to 
the 
prevention. 


rate years in 


period 
campaign of education in cancer 
Persons in this age range 
are more amenable to instruction, come 
more often under medical supervision in 
the course of treatment for minor, acute 
iliness, or during periodical health ex- 
amination, general, the 
group that has absorbed and is apply- 
ing the by 
health decline in 
eancer 
but 


mortality is a 


and are, in 


lessons taught 

The 
slight, 
favorable tendency in 


hygienic 
organizations. 
to be 


mortality is sure, 


any cancer 
Be- 


and 55 years of age the can- 


source of comfort. 
tween 35 
cer death-rate has declined, on the av- 
, about one-half of 1 per cent 
year during the period 1911 to 1922. 
age, the Metro 
politan reports a slight rising tendency; 


erage per 


Jeyond 55 years of 
the more advanced the age, the greater 
the rate of increase of cancer mortality. 
At the age group 55 to 64 years, the rate 
six-tenths of 1 cent per 
year, and above 65 years, the increase 


increased per 
in the death rate was about one and one- 
half per cent per year during the twelve 
calendar years 1911 to 1922. The grav- 
the situation is concen- 
trated at the older ages of life and ap- 
parently little or 


ity of cancer 
no effect is as yet in 
the organized effort of 
the medical profession or public health 
authorities. 


evidence from 





MACKALL’S CHANGE 

Luther FE. Mackall, well known surety 
underwriter and writer on surety sub- 
jects, has been made vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Casualty and will be 
in charge of that company’s fidelity and 
surety business at the home office. He 
has been vice-president of the National 
Surety. 


John G. Hilliard of New York has 
been elected a director of the Secur- 
ity Insurance Company of New Haven, 
to succeed the late E. G. Stoddard. 
Mr. Hilliard has been the company’s 
New York City representative for near- 
ly twenty years. 


GETS MORE TERRITORY 
Harry D. Burkhart has been appoint- 
ed assistant to Hugh H. Sanford, spe- 
cial agent, whose territory has been ex- 
tended, It includes Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 





GOING TO ORIENT 
A. M. Hast, of Benswanger, Hast & 
Hlerzog, Pittsburgh, is making plans for 
a long trip to the Orient. He will sail 
in a few weeks. 
W. I. LOCKE DIES 
William I. Locke, for many years an 
agent at Hudson Falls, N. Y., is dead, 
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JACOB WOLBARST 


J. D. BOOKSTAVER 


sales 
Any 


life insurance 
educational period 
experienced agent will answer: “Nev- 
When Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
general agent of the Travelers in New 


When does a 


man’s close? 


er!” 


York, finished the New York Univer- 
sity life insurance selling course he 
said that any general agent in New 


York could take it with profit. Hach 
man in the above picture has taken 
the course although they are all suc- 


Lane, an Australian who has been 
successful writing life insurance in New 
York City with the Equitable, came to 
this country in 1919. Mr. Williams 
studied theology, intending to become 
a minister, but when the war broke 
out he joined up with the Australian 
forces and served in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, after which he went to France 
where he was in most of the major 
engagements. After demobilization he 
came here, engaged in industry and 
then went into life insurance. 
& s s 


Stanley H. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed first assistant under Thomas J. 
Crowe, in charge of the burglary, plate 
glass and personal accident division in 
the metropolitan office of the Independ- 
epce Indemnity. Mr. Marshall started 
as a loss clerk for Smith & Hicks, later 
becoming clerk for Crum & Forster and 
lately has been an assistant in the 
burglary division in the metropolitan 
office of the United States F. & G. 

* ¢ @ 

Henry Bruere, fourth vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has a genius for 
getting the life insurance message be- 
fore the public. His latest is a series 
of ten articles which appeared in the 
“New York Evening Journal,” and were 
syndicated in the Hearst papers. They 
were designed to be plain talks telling 
the story of life insurance and not sell- 
ing articles. Mr. Bruere is well known to 
the New York public, for he was much 
in the public eye when he was city 
chamberlain. Recently he had a signed 
article in one of the New York Sunday 
papers in which he suggested that the 
wisdom of the great industrial execu- 
tives of the country be pooled to insure 
stability and prosperity and for the com- 
mon good. In making his point he cited 
the work of the Metropolitan Life and 
got over a powerful message on the 
undertakings of that great organization. 








SOLON SCHILLER 


ABRAHAM RUBECK 





cessful insurance salesmen. Standing 
on Mr. Bookstaver’s left is Solon Schil. 
ler, who last year stood second among 
all agents of the Travelers. He was in 
the same class with Mr. Bookstaver 
Abraham Rubeck and Jacob Wolbarst 
each have written in excess of $300,00 
this year although they have not been 
in the business quite a year. Mr. 
Schiller made his record last year be. 
fore he had been in the business a 
year. 








John C. Braislin, who is in charge of | 


the Fireman’s Fund marine department 
at Chicago which has just been opened 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology and a post-grad 
uate of Harvard. During the war he 
served as a navigating officer in the 
Naval Reserve. Later he joined the 
United States Salvage Association 
He went with the Fireman’s Fund it 
January, 1922. 
* * * 

M. J. Zaengle, of the Svea and the 
Hudson, was unanimously elected pret 
dent of the Examining Underwriter! 
Association at the annual meeting lat 
week. He is one of the head under 
writers for the afore-mentioned comp 
nies, handling New England and Middl: 
States territory. Mr. Zaengle has # 
ways been one of the leaders in thi 
Association’s work. One of his pre 
posals for the coming year is to replat 
set after-dinner speeches by short pé 
pers on pertinent topics, to be prepare! 
and read by members. 

* * * 

Robert H. Marshall, who is ass0t! 
ated with his father, Charles Tild@ 
Marshall in the local agency businef 
in Philadelphia, was married in Ric 
mond, Va., October 20, to Miss Vi 
ginia Lloyd, daughter of Mrs. Willis 
Lloyd of that city. | 


F. J. Carroll, formerly a supervise 
of the Kansas City, Mo., branch off 
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of the National Surety, has been # 
pointed manager of the compaty! 
branch office at Pittsburgh. He st 
ceeds Cecil B. Myer, resigned. 

* * 

Martin T. Ford, general agent # 
New York for the Equitable Sociel 
was given a birthday party by ® 
members of the agency recently whe 
they presented him with over $3,000,0 
new business written in his honer, 
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Gives $10,000 To 
Insurance Society 


HOWE DONATION FOR BOOKS 








Society’s “New York Night” Dinner 
Brings Oat Record Crowd at 
Hotel Astor 





More than 250 members and guests 
of the Insurance Society of New York 


on Tuesday evening at the Hotel As- 
tor, by loud applause and a rising vote 
of thanks, expressed their appreciation 
of a gift of $10,000 donated to the_So- 
ciety by Mrs. George C. Howe, widow 
of George C. Howe, former vice-p: 2si- 
dent and director of the Niagara Fire. 
In announcing the gift Charles R. Pitch- 
er, president of the Society, said that 
during his forty-nine years with the Ni- 
agara, Mr. Howe had been an ardent 
supporter of the Society and its princi- 
ples. It is the plan of the Society to 
utilize the $10,000 by investing it and 
using the income for the purchase of 
books for the library. 

The meeting Tuesday was character- 
ized as “New York Night” because of 
the presence there of Acting Mayor 
Murray Hulbert and Acting District At- 
torney Ferdinand Pecora. It should al- 
so have been called “Great American 
Night” for, in the awarding of prizes 
for the best examination papers in the 
fre insurance course of the Insurance 
Institute of America, the Great Am- 
erican candidates won all three first 
prizes and one second prize. 

Last year E. G. Snow, president of 
the Home; Lyman Candee, vice-presi- 
dent of the Globe & Rutgers, and Ever- 
ard C. Stokes, United States Manager 


| of the Royal Exchange, each donated 


$50 as prizes to those getting the best 
grades in the senior, intermediate and 
junior fire insurance courses. Each $50 
, $15 and $10, 
to go to those getting first, second and 
third positions in each course. These 
prizes were awarded last night by S. 
R. Kennedy, chairman of the prize com- 
Inittee, as follows: 

The BE. G. Snow prizes to third year 
students: First, G. E. Pohl, Great Am- 
rican; second, George Mang, Home; 
third, J. H. Garland, Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange. 

The Lyman Candee prizes to second 
year students: First, J. B. Hamilton, 
Great American; second, EB. K. Warren, 
Great American; third, R. L. Lines, 
Home, 

The Everard C. Stokes prizes to first 
year students; First, P. P. Lynch, Great 
American; second, Ernest L. Morales, 
Niagara; third, FE. C. Folley, Westches- 
ter, 

Both Mayor Hulbert and District At- 
tomey Pecora gave hearty endorse- 
ments of all forms of insurance and 
both gave ways and means whereby 


Underwriters’ Assn. 
Of New York to Meet 


ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Up-State Rating Division to Have 
Stevens, Stoddard, Adams and 
Gardner as Speakers 


The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State which is now known as the 
Syracuse division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
will hold its November meeting in this 
city on Tuesday, November 13, and on 
the evening of that day will celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion at a dinner to be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Speakers will include W. H. Stevens, 
president of the Agricultural Insurance 
Company; F. R. Stoddard, Jr., superin- 
tendent of insurance for New York 
State; Claris Adams of Indianapolis, 
and Frank L. Gardner, president of the 
New York Local Agents Association. It 
is expected that there will be a large 
attendance of active and honorary mem- 
bers and company officials. This or- 
ganization has for years been one of the 
most prominent in fire insurance busi- 
ness and social circles in this state. 





the city may minimize the outrages of 
the firebug with the consequent destruc- 
tion of both life and property. May- 
or Hulbert said he favored the building 
of more playgrounds for children where 
the rising generation might be taught 
the principles of good citizenship rath- 
er than lessons in criminal temptation. 
He also developed on the growing co 
operation between the city authorities 
and the insurance companies in their 
efforts to suppress arson and concluded 
by recommending life sentences for 
persons who willfully set fire to prop- 
erty especially in buildings where hu 
man lives may be in danger. 

District Attorney Pecora, young, with 
a vigorous pe rsonality, has for several 
years been specializing on the detec 
tion and conviction of firebugs. The 
way to insure the stamping out of 
crime, he said, was to bring about the 
speedy trial and punishment of the ac- 
cused. He then went on to show how 
the laws of New York State and the 
inherent features of arson itself ren- 
der conviction of that crime most dif- 
ficult. In order to circumvent these 
obstacles and still to convict persons 
whom the district attorney’s office is 
morally certain are guilty of arson, 
they are brought to trial accused of at 
tempting to file false proofs of loss 
with the fire insurance companies. 
Through this medium and with the co 
operation of the police department, 
fire marshals and the insurance com- 
panies, many firebugs have been sent 
to jail for prolonged terms. 











J. A. KELSEY, President 


Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z, DAY, Secretary | 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Representatives of this agency are men 
who are experts in insurance matters— 
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Uee the —who know insurance and the sort of ser- 
phone vice Brokers require 

for quick —who have at hand unheard of facilities for 
service Westchester county. 
3520 


Representing Forty-Five Fire and Casualty Companies 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
White Plains 15 Court St. New York 


Successors to the Insurance Business of Tibbits, Prince & sabe Inc. 


























CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions. and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 




















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Penna. Agents Back 
Advisory Boards 


GIVE CREDIT TO DONALDSON 





Office Employes Do Not Have to Be 





game. The chief purposes of Advisory 
boards are to pass on the fitness of ap- 
plicants for licenses, examine com- 
plaints about questionable practices, 
and to act as mediators in disputes be- 
tween assureds and insurance compa- 
nies over loss settlements, he said. 


: : Few Fail in Examinations 
Examined; Only Agents And Of about seventy-five applicants ex- 
Brokers emined by the Wilkes-Barre Advisory 
* Board only six had failed to pass. Sev- 
Endorsement of the Advisory Board eral of these were required to come 
plan in Pennsylvania was given unan back for second examinations before 
imously last week at Wilkes-Barre by their applications were O. K.’d. Mr. 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur Hartman declared the scheme was 
ance Agents, meeting. at the Hotel working admirably and greatly bene- 
Sterling. This action was more than fiting the standard of the insurance 
perfunctory for it set at rest rumors business in Pennsylvania. To Thomas 
that the State Association was out of Donaldson goes chief credit for initiat- 


sympathy with the actions of the State 
Federation Which is also a staunch sup 


porter of Advisory Boards. Former 
Commissioner “Tom” Donaldson, and 
present president of the Federation, 


was lauded highly by several speakers 
and a resolution praising his efforts in 
behalf of the insurance business passed 
at the concluding session on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The discussion of Advisory Boards 
marked the only real exciting moments 
o® the convention, when President Bid 
dle, the presiding officer, had to wield 
his gavel repeatedly to maintaii order. 
It was a decidedly one-sided fight, how 
ever, with F. B. Downing, of Erie, hold 
ing the fort, as an opponent for awhile 
against the entire convention. Finally 
he gave up his cause as lost and came 
into the fold, even though not fully con- 
vinced, 

George J. Hartman, Wilkes-Barre, and 
president of the North Branch Advisory 
Board, gave the talk on the promises 
and achievements of Advisory Boards. 
He traced their development from the 
time that agents’ licenses were being 
issued indiscriminately to every appli- 
cant, ignorant or otherwise, to the pres- 
ent time when qualifications are requir- 
ed before one can enter the insurance 


ing the campaign. In a few cases per- 
sons seeking to defeat the purpose of 
the Advisory Boards received licenses 
from the State Insurance Department 
merely by filing applications and with- 
out making any appearance before an 
Advisory Board. This loophole is now 
being attended to. 

Mr. Downing came to the convention 
laboring under the belief that Advisory 
PRoards would require office employees, 
including policywriters and others, to 
pass examinations and receive licenses 
before they could legitimately continue 
with their jobs. His basis for the con- 
tention was a very strict interpretation 
oi the Pennsylvania state statute, clas- 
sifying persons who must be licensed in 
the insurance business. The law does 
read that every person handling a_pol- 
icy of insurance or having anything to 
do with the issuance of a policy must 
be licensed, but the law has never been 
stretched to cover any persons except 
brokers and agents, those who partici- 
pate in commissions on the business. 

One after another of the agents at 
the convention who are likewise mem- 
hers of Advisory Boards in their own 
districts assured Mr. Downing and any 
other skeptics that might be fearful of 
the arm of the law that Advisory Boards 


— 











Incorporated 
1849 








SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 


Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 

















operate on a sympathetic principle for 
policywriters and other office employ- 
ees and never require them to appear 


for examination. Practically every 
office worker is on a salary basis, it 


was brought out, and does not in any 
way solicit business. Only when em- 


ployees are allowed to participate in 
commissions are they required to be 
licensed, 

After over an hour had been con- 


sumed in argument and the best talent 
at the convention had agreed unanim- 
ously on the uselessness of worrying 
over the status of office-employes Mr. 
Downing retreated from his position 
und all was harmony again. His orig- 
inal grievance was that if his construe- 
tion of the law was the common one he 
did not want any Advisory Boards to 
have a veto power over his employes. 
The Advisory Board plan in Pennsyl- 
vania is going over big and has the 
hearty support of the big insurance or- 


ganizations. With the insurance (de. 
partment, local agents’ association, Fed. 
eration, and life underwriters behind it 
there can be no holding back the im. 
provement in Pennsylvania agency cir. 
cles that is coming. 

In speaking later to The Eastern Un. 
derwriter, Mr. Biddle said: 

“It is very easy indeed for any of us 
to find fault with the Advisory Board 
just as we can find fault with the best 
contract ever drawn. We know very 
well that many licenses are issued with- 
out ever having been referred to the 
Board, that there are licenses issued ad- 
versely, that pull and politics are every. 
where in evidence and yet we believe 
in this principle of the Advisory Board 
and feel that we are passing through a 
large number of better insurance agents 
for every one who is licensed over our 
heads. We should not hazard the en- 
tire structure which we have built be 
cause of a case which we do not like 
here and there.” 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


} of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


, THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ...  2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Capital ...$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Rein- 

surance lund 


and all other 
liabilities .... 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total  As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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pennsylvania Ass’n 
Comes Back Strong 


| pIDDLE RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Aims of Association Stated; Walter H. 
Bennett Speaks; Elect Lott a Mem- 
ber; Officers for Coming Year 





The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
curance Agents has fully regained its 
position among state associations with- 
out any qualifications or apologies at- 
tached to the statement. With a mem- 
pership of nearly 350 agents it put over 
, cracker-jack good convention last 
Wednesday and Thursday at the Hotel 
Sterling in Wilkes-Barre, the home of 
its president, Charles H. Biddle. Mr. 
Riddle, by the way, is deserving of spe- 
cial commendation as a chief execu- 
tive for the aggressiveness and persev- 
erance that he put into his task. With 
the able assistance of Kenneth H. Bair, 
Fred V. Rockey, Jacob Gellert and John 
A. Dalzell, President Biddle had a well- 
organized staff at his command. 

In recognition of the success of his 
administration President Biddle was 
unanimously re-elected chief executive 
for the ensuing year. Val. F. Genge, of 
Walling, was chosen’ vice-president; 
J F. O’Neill, Harrisburg, secretary- 
treasurer; and Kenneth H. Bair, Greens- 
purg, Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

There were approximately 150 agents 
at the business sessions and over 200 
persons, including the ladies, at the 
banquet that wound up the convention 
Thursday night. For one thing the 
Pennsylvania Association is not com- 
posed of “dead-heads.” An organiza- 
tion that in May, 1922, had practically 
no members and could not even be 
found officially in the files of the Na- 








tional Association, could not grow to 
230 members in eighteen months unless 
those members were thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of cooperation among 
local agents for the betterment of the 
business. 

The association is after a membership 
of 1,000 agents. Probably it will not 
get that many for several years, but 
nevertheless, it will be a powerful fac- 
tor in state insurance matters within 
a very short time. Mr. Biddle, in his 
annual report, listed the following as 
the aims of the association: 

Aims of Pennsylvania Association 

“Regulating the representation of 
stock combined with mutual and recip- 
rocal companies; dual and multiple 
agencies; brokers and sub-agents; com- 
missions and brokerage; competition of 
brokers outside the state; and the over- 
head writing of certain companies. 

“Regarding the ownership of expira- 
tions. 

“Providing for prompt payment of 
premiums and adopting some system of 
credit information similar to that of 
the wholesale and retail merchants and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Intensive campaign of education fea- 
turing the advantage of stock company 
insurance through the press and by 
meetings in conjunction with boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and other business and 
manufacturing associations. 

“Creating an active interest in public 
safety and fire prevention. 

“Cooperation with civil authorities in 
the enforcement of laws regulating traf- 
fic and suppression of automobile thefts. 

“Proper laws governing mutuals, re- 
ciprocals, inter-exchanges and other in- 
surers,” , 

Although the Association membership 
Was boosted splendidly this year it was 
recommended and passed that instead 
of twelve regional vice-presidents, there 
be substituted for them county directors 
clothed with responsibility, who shall be 
persistent in working for the Associa- 
tion in his district. It was also agreed 
that the monthly news letter should be 


enlarged and still sent to the 1,000 
agents on the mailing list. President 


Biddle at his own expense maintained a 
stenographer for the association, and to 








ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 

















PROTECTION AND 
THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protec- 
tion characteristic of America’s Strongest 
lire Insurance Company 


To render to agent and assured, the kind 
of service expected of a leader 
kind a 

To exhibit at all times that fairness and 
promptness in adjusting losses which have 
earned its splendid reputation— 








These are the standards prescribed for 
The Home of New York in keeping with 
the place it occupies in the business of 
insurance. 





HE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents. Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Oceu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 











STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























relieve him of that it was recommend- 
ed to have a paid assistant to the offi- 
cers for the coming year. 

* * « 


W. H. Bennett Speaks 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, in an address on Thurs- 
day morning, spoke highly of Mr. Don- 
aldson, and also of the present insur- 
ance commissioner, Samuel McCullough. 
He also related how the Missouri agents 
had acted promptly in defense of the 
insurance business when Governor 
Hyde had refused to issue a Fire Pre- 
vention Week proclamation and had in- 
stead viciously attacked the stock fire 
insurance companies. After Mr. Ben- 
nett had concluded the convention voted 
to send a telegram to the Missouri As- 
sociation complimenting it upon its firm 
position, and upon its immediate action. 

& * * 
Elect Lott a Member 

Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, was another of the 
chief beneficiaries of commendation. 
After his address he left the room and 
the agents voted to have the talk re- 
printed and sent to agents all over the 
state. “Uncle” Edson was also elected 
a life member of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation. Upon being informed of the 
Association’s desire to reprint his ad- 
dress Mr. Lott declared his company 
would willingly foot the bill. 

* * + 


Burwell on Credit Evil 

J. S. Burwell, of Scranton, was as- 
signed the subject of credit evils. After 
tracing the faults of extended credits 
that have frequently been thrashed out 
in these columns Mr. Burwell stated his 
. belief that short credits can be accom- 
plished. He urged acceptance by the 
state legislature of reasonable credit 
rules similar to those put through by 
Colonel Joseph Button in Virginia and 
since then adopted by Oklahoma and 


Tennessee. Altogether eight states 
have laws limiting the extension of 
credit on unpaid premiums. While he 


thinks the Pennsylvania state legisla- 
ture will not be moved to action for 
several years, Mr. Burwell urged the 
agents to spread propaganda in favor 
of such a bill. 

Mr. Biddle declared that Wilkes-Barre 
agents are combined in an effort to re- 
move the extension of credit as com- 
petitive inducements to assureds. 

- * * 


Ellis Addresses Kiwanis Club 

W. Warren Ellis, publicity manager of 
the Commercial Union fleet, who made 
a good talk Wednesday morning on ad- 
vertising, was in demand as a speaker. 
That evening after a long automobile 
ride to Harvey’s Lake and other scenic 
spots near Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Ellis 
gave another talk on advertising and 
fire prevention before the Kiwanis 
Club of Naticoke, about six miles from 
Wilkes-Barre. 

* * * 
Stark a Live Wire 

“Ted” Stark, a live wire member of 
the association, was the genial host 
who piloted Mr. Ellis, the representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter and 
other representatives of the press 
through the environs of the anthracite 
coal region. 

* * o 
Beauty in Abundance 

We have scarcely seen any finer 
spirit of cordiality and hospitality 
shown than at the Wilkes-Barre conven- 
tion. Everything possible was done in 
the way of courteous treatment and 
splendid entertainment to make the 
meeting pleasant for all those in attend- 
ance. After the Wednesday morning 
session many members possessing au- 
tomobiles took everyone on a long trip 
to Harvey’s Lake, a beautiful body of 
water located in Wyoming Valley. That 
evening a legion of pretty girls invaded 
the Sterling Hotel and herded every 
man into the ballroom where good 
music sped the dance. 

* ” * 

Thursday night’s banquet wound up 
the entertainment program. It was a 
gay affair. Carl Leighton led the sing- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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No. 13 


“Surely This Is Little Short of Criminal” 


An Indignant Agent Comments on the Methods of the 
“Professional Premium Grabber” 


(From a recent letter) 


‘The items published in the ‘Glens Falls Forum’ 
have been mighty interesting. Certainly the con- 
science of some of your readers must have been 
bothered not a little, as the professional premium- 
grabber in the insurance field is comparable only 
to the quack in medical circles who will prescribe 
for every known ailment out of the same pill box. 

“Lately, we have come across one of the species 
of premium-grabber and strange to say, the com- 
pany this particular bird writes for cares not 
whether the said P. G. writes outside his particular 
territory or not, and from appearances, very little 
checking is done in the H. O. when the dailies ar- 
rive. When we find a policy covering $4,000 on a 
frame dwelling sold recently through our office for 
$2,500 —and worth a policy of $2,000—there is 





something wrong in Denmark. Then the same 
species of bird will plant a company very heavily in 
a development section that has fizzled out, and 
with silent evidence of the nocturnal touch-off in 
the form of concrete foundations where once 
houses stood. Surely, this is little short of crim- 
inal, yet it is being done by those who care not 





for the company, or companies, they represent, and 
care a lot less for their community. 

‘‘Let the companies make the agents certify to 
their knowledge of the applicant for insurance. If 
the applicant is worth while he will gladly furnish 
any and all information desired, and the person not 
willing to come across with full particulars is a 
good person to be rid of. 

‘‘What do you think about it?” 





We hesitate to respond to the Agent’s inquiry as 
to what we think of it. The offense charged the 
““P. G.”’—which by the way is an appropriate name 

is rather a minor one compared with others that 
the same ‘“‘P. G.”’ is guilty of. A recent instance 
is where one of this class, with full knowledge that 


companies were declining a risk because of the 
“‘character’’ of the assured, wrote $32,000 in his 
Companies and within three days had a severe 
moral hazard loss. We are thankful that the 
““P. Gs.”’ are only about as thick in the insurance 
profession as quacks are in the medical. 








Under the heading “THE GLENS FALLS 
FORUM” we run occasional discussions from 
those who have worthwhile ideas to express on 
insurance subjects. This pageisopentoall. It 
has a great number of readers because it reaches 
the combined circulation of many insurance 
papers, and the freest comment is invited. This 
comment may be constructive or it may be 
destructive, but, in any case, it must be sincere. 
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Take Firm Stand On 
Leading Questions 


PENNA. AGENTS’ RESOLUTIONS 





Uphold Advisory Boards; Condemn An- 
nexes, Mutual Re-insurance and 
Auto Dealers 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, in its resolutions 
adopted last week at the annual meet- 
ing in Wilkes-Barre, takes a definite 
stand on most of the leading controver- 
gial questions in fire insurance circles. 
It upholds unequivocally the Advisory 
Board plan and condemns the following 
practices: Appointment of automobile 
dealers as agents; reinsurance of mut- 
uals by stock companies, multiple agen- 
cies, and the appointment of non-policy 
or survey agents. 

Following is the text, in part, of the 
resolutions: 

“We acknowledge our obligation to 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and especially 
to President Charles H. Biddle for their 
untiring efforts in our behalf during the 
past year. : 

“We also acknowledge our obligation 
and extend our commendation to the 
officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, generally for their 
work in the protection of the American 
Agency System and particularly for 
their assistance in the re-establishment 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

Advisory Board Plan 

“We have carefully observed the 

working of the Advisory Board plan 


since its inception. We believe that. 


the Advisory Board plan constitutes a 
great forward step. We think the plan 
should be fostered and encouraged in 
every way. We hereby commend 
Thomas B. Donaldson, late Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania for cre- 
ating this idea for the protection of the 
insuring public and in putting it into 
operation. We recommend to our mem- 
bership that they do all in their power 
to foster and preserve the Advisory 

Joard’s system and finally we request 
that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Mr. Donaldson. 

Insurance Department 

“To Samuel W. McCullough, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
and the Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania we extend our thanks for the 
cooperation that has been extended to 
the agents in the field during the past 
year. 

Automobile Insurance Business 
“We believe that the situation in the 

automobile insurance business is at this 
time of great moment to our fraternity. 
We do not believe that an automobile 
dealer is entitled to a profit on his own 
insurance to any greater extent than 
the proprietor of any other commercial 
undertaking. We _ believe insurance 
agency appointments should be restrict- 
ed to those who make insurance their 
means of livelihood; who are possessed 
of a reasonable amount of knowledge of 
insurance practice; and who render 
skilled and complete insurance service. 

endorse without reservation the fol- 
loving resolution proposed and unanim- 
ously passed at a meeting of casualty 
companies at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 14, 1922: 

“Resolved, That the appointment or 
licensing as producers of automobile 
insurance, of automobile dealers and 
garage proprietors, the officers and 
employees of automobile clubs and 
others engaged in the automobile 
business, is contrary to good practice 
and should be discontinued. 

“We note with satisfaction that the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents adopted a similar resolution at 
the Buffalo convention. 

Reinsurance From Mutuals 

“We condemn the practice of stock 
companies in accepting lines of rein- 
surance from mutual companies and in- 
ter-insurance exchanges. We believe 
this practice is exceedingly harmful to 








Why It Pays 





Representation of Norwich Union 
Companies carries with it an as- 
surance to your patrons and 
clients that they will receive 


satisfactory service in case of 
loss. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 





EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 





NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
E. B. Thistle, Vice-Pres. & Secretary 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfern, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











the stock company plan. We also be- 
lieve this practice constitutes an insid- 
ious attack upon the business of stock 
company agents. 
Boards of Exchanges 

“We believe that it is essential that 
in every community of the state there 
should be local Boards or Exchanges, 
comprised of the local agents resident 
in their vicinity. 

Multiple Representation 

“We concur with the resolution re- 
cently adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to the effect 
that multiple representation in the 
same territory by the same com- 
pany whether by a direct or an un- 
derwriters agency is subversive of the 
principle of the American agency Ssys- 
tem. We unreservedly condemn the 
principle of the underwriters agency 
and while realizing that certain of these 
organizations have a record of long 
service to the public, we believe that 
these organizations should be compelled 
either to incorporate in good faith as 
separate companies or cease business. 

“Our commendation is accorded to 
the Fire Association, the Insurance 
Company of North America, the Mich- 
igan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
and the Detroit Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company for their contribution to- 
wards the satisfactory solution of the 
annex question. We also express our 
appreciation of those companies who 
have never violated our principles by 
establishing annexes. 

Non-Policy Writing or Survey Agents 

“With special reference to the Fire 
Insurance business we find that the gen- 
eral practice of the companies requires 
that the local agent shall write his own 
policies... We understand that several 
companies have made a practice of ap- 
pointing so. called “Non Policy writing 
or Survey Agents” at full rates of 
Agency Commission. We believe that 
insurance commissions are for insur- 
ance service. We protest to the com- 
panies against the continuance of a 
practice which makes no discrimination 
in compensation between representa- 
tives who do and who do not maintain a 
policy writing office.” 





124 CLAIMS PAID IN A WEEK 

The full-page advertisement of the 
Fireman’s Fund appearing in this is- 
sue of The Eastern Urderwriter shows 
an interesting aeroplane view of Ber- 
keley’s burned area. In the upper 
right-hand corner can be seen the 
Campanile, with the new Stadium, now 
nearing completion, also plainly vis- 
ible. In the blocks laid waste noth- 
ing remains now of the 641 beautifui 
homes except chimneys and bathtubs. 

The Fireman’s Fund and the Home 
Fire and Marine adjusted and paid 124 
claims, aggregating $224,418, within ex- 
actly one week from the date of the 
conflagration. They opened adjusting 
headquarters Tuesday morning follow- 
ing the fire and closed them the next 
Monday with every claim paid. 


SECURITY CLUB MEETS 

The second fall meeting of the Se- 
curity Insurance Club was held Octo- 
ber 16. A number of new members 
were elected, and the program of activ 
ities for the coming season was out- 
lined. E. Stanley Jarvis, secretary of 
the Hanover Fire, addressed the club 
on the “Policy.” The subject was ad- 
mirably presented, and the most im- 
portant points illustrated by anecdotes 
which served to press them home on 
his audience. 





VIRGINIA STATE CLOSES OUT 

Final step for dissolution of the Vir- 
ginia State Insurance Company which 
sold out its business in 1913 was taken 
when application was made the other 
day to the state corporation commission 
for revocation of the company’s char- 
ter. In the ten years required for liqui- 
dation of its affairs after it was sold, 
every just claim for fire loss under the 
company’s policies was fully discharg- 
ed, according to a statement given out 
by President George L. Christian. 
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Ives Backs Private 
Ownership League 


IN TALK TO ADVERTISING MEN 


Propaganda of Public Ownership Advo 
cates Must Be Met to Protect 
Insurance 


Support of a private ownership lea- 
gue to combat propaganda of socialists 
and other radicals was advocated by 
Henry Swift Ives, of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, in a talk he 
made Monday before the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference meeting in St. 
Louis. In making his plea Mr. Ives 
described advances radicals have made 
in their attempts to gain public owner- 
ship of all public essentials and urged 
that insurance men be among those to 
assist in the protection of private in- 
dustry. 

“It is not generally recognized that 
no single industry or business can be 
lifted out of the mass of privately con- 
ducted enterprise,” said Mr. Ives, “en- 
dowed with the perquisites of sovereign- 
ty, subsidized by taxation and _ oper- 
ated by a political bureaucracy without 
every other business and industry feel- 
ing the baneful and depressing effects 
of such a procedure, 

“One of the great barriers to a suc- 
cessful campaign is the business man 
who is an ardent capitalist when it 
comes to his own business, but inclined 
to be just as ardent a socialist when it 
comes to the other fellow’s business. 
No wonder little progress has been 
made. 

“It also is quite obvious that in the 
fight against public ownership engaged 
in separately by many interests, the 
main issue has been ignored; and that 
issue is shall the institution of private 
property be maintained? It is not, shall 
insurance be privately owned. It is 
not, shall the railroads be privately 
owned, It is not, shall the coal mines 
be privately owned. These are subsid- 
jary issues and should be regarded as 
such. 

“In 1896 when the country was 
threatened with the cheap money dan- 
ger it was possible for the business and 
property interests to engage in the fight 
by the simple expedient of supporting 
the Republican party. The resultant 
campaign of education is too well 
known to be described. Today, how- 
ever, a similar campaign in behalf of 
private property rights is impossible 
for all political parties are to some ex- 
tent afflicted with the socialist virus. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the oppo- 
nents of public ownership to ignore 
political lines, and instead of directly 
accomplishing their object by support- 
ing a party program, as the sound 
money advocates did in 1896, to conduct 
a campaign of education on their own 
account for the purpose of establishing 
such a dynamic public opinion in sup- 
port of the institution of private prop- 
erty that the leading political parties 
ultimately will be forced to heed the 
demand. 

“In this connection, I see no good 
reason why a ‘Private Ownership 
League’ could not be a success in this 
country. The Socialists have promoted 
a ‘Public Ownership League’ which 
has among its membership many busi- 
ness men who have been lured by its 
altruistic appeal, or who have been mis- 
led by prejudices or biased by selfish- 
ness. Why, indeed, should not the 
property-owning classes, representing a 
large majority of the people of this 
country, have a league to safeguard 
their interests against malicious and 
insinuating socialist propaganda. From 
a practical standpoint I am convinced 
that such a project is even more feas- 
ible and will have an even greater ap- 
peal than the ‘Public Ownership Lea- 
gue,’ and I also believe the time has 
come to make it effective. If something 
like this is not done the public owner- 
ship movement will get beyond all con- 
trol, and we will find ourselves rapidly 
slipping into the abyss of socialism. 
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Telling an Interesting Story 
of the “Diamond Jubilee” to 
Five Million Insurers 


\ 
\) 
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T IROUGHOUT the country, the reading public 

is being acquainted in an interesting manner with 
the notable Anniversary of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and its completion of 75 years of service in the 
United States. 


The story is told in dignified style in a four-page 
illustrated article that is appearing in current issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, Review of Reviews, 
Outlook, World’s Work and Seribner’s. A full page 
advertisement telling of the greatest accomplishment 
of the company in its experience here is also appear- 
ing in the Literary Digest of November 3rd. 


The vivid narrative of the rise of this organization 


from a “one-man” agency in "48 cannot but inspire the 
public with new confidence in the L. & L. & G. and 
its 10,000 agents. 






” GLOBE. 


Insurance Ce. rrp 











“Because of the tremendous invest- 
ments of insurance in all of the other 
endangered privately conducted enter- 
prises I think that those engaged in the 
insurance business would be amply jus- 
tified in starting this movement. Every 
insurance policyholder is a property 
owner, and if insurance be confiscated 
he will suffer even more than those en- 
gaged in the business of insurance. 

“From the standpoint of the insur- 
ance advertising man this dissertation 
miay seem a thing apart from his imme. 
diate duties. You are each engaged in 
selling the product of your own compa- 
nies to the public. In view of the sit- 
uation which I have described, and 
which I believe to be true, would it not 
be better for insurance advertisers to 
join in a campaign to sell the idea and 
ideals of sound insurance to the people 
just at this critical time, than to try 
to sell policies in a particular company? 
If the state takes over workmen’s com- 
pensation it will try fire and life in 
rapid succession. | In fact, all those en- 
gaged in the selling of insurance are 
on the firing line in this campaign of 
private against public ownership, and if 
one suffers all will suffer equally in the 
end. 

“Tam a firm believer in the efficacy of 
so-called ‘institutional advertising,’ and 
there never was a time when the in- 
surance business needed it more than it 
does right now. The public utilities, 
railroads, oil producers, packers, lum- 
bermen and many other industries have 
united in advertising campaigns to tell 
the public about their business in a gen- 
eral way, and I[ think much good has 
resulted. Why should not some such 
effort be made to enlighten the people 
in regard to the alleged mysteries of 
the insurance business? There certain- 
ly is a wide field here for constructive 
thought. I may be wrong, but [ think 
I am right in my suggestion. 

“Such a campaign should be based 
on the idea that insurance is perhaps 
the most universal of all business enter- 
prises and enters, although quietly and 
without ostentation, into every major 
and minor phase of human activity. 
With that as a foundation, the story of 
insurance could be told with dramatic 
effect. 

“My suggestions therefore for the 
solution of the public ownership prob- 
lem, and its attendant evils, is coopera- 
tion among all who desire to preserve 
private property rights; and from the 
insurance standpoint, participation and 
leadership in this movement, together 
with a separate campaign in its own be- 
half in the shape of institutional adver- 
tising or any other method which may 
be devised to tell to the people some- 
thing of the wonderful story of insur- 
ance.” 





STODDARD GETS SUPPORT 
Many Commissioners Come Out Favor: 
ably For Placing Agents’ Commis- 
sions On Contingent Basis 


A giajority of the insurance commis- 
sioners in this country are evidently 
favorable to putting fire agents’ com- 
missions on a contingent basis as ad- 
vocated by Superintendent Stoddard of 
New York in a recent address before 
the Fire Prevention Congress in_ this 
city. Several commissioners have eX- 
pressed themselves as desiring to see 
agents have a pecuniary interest in 
fire prevention and the selection of 
good risks, so chances are that the 
proposed resolution will be passed at 
the forthcoming convention of the com: 
missioners in this city in December. 
There will be a lively discussion pre- 
ceding the vote, it is certain, but the 
final ballot will in all likelihood show 
victory for Col. Stoddard, Commission 
er Joseph Button of Virginia and others 
who stand behind the proposition. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The Philadelphia Fire & Marine has 
commissioned Biddle, Townsend & Co. 
for the Philadelphia territory. 
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Abandons Business 
To Preach Gospel 


CARRY LIGHT 





WILL TO CHILE 





William M. Strong and Family Sail 
Nov. 15 for South America and 
Life of Consecrated Service 





Seventy years ago, one Mortimer 
Strong, 60 as to years and weather- 
beaten aS to physical aspects from de- 
cades of missionary work in the sparse- 
jy-populated wastes of South America, 
founded the third insurance brokerage 


frm to be established in New York 


City—“Henry M. Strong & Son’—of 
which the present day successor is 


“Strong & Graet.” 

Recently the firm and its good will 
were turned over to N. R. Smith, who 
has been acting-manager for sometime 
past, and today Mortimer Strong’s 
grandson, William M. Strong, is prepar- 
ing to sail from New York November 
16 for Chile whither he will carry the 
light of the Gospel to benighted natives, 
as did his forebear. 

There is a nameless and timeless hu- 
man observation to the effect that ‘from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves is three 
generations” and that is the cycle which 
the Strong family has followed, though 
not in the worldly sense in which it is 
usually used. To fit properly the pres- 
cnt case, the old truth should be re- 
vamped to read “from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves in the Lord’s work, etc.” 

Mr. Strong, now in his forty-sixth 
year, will be accompanied by his wife 
and two children, who, it is understood, 
will have charge of a rest home for mis- 
siondries which they will establish in 
one of the larger towns along the coast 
of Chile. The whole family have 
agreed to consecrate the rest of their 
lives to gervice in that country. 

“But what on earth would induce a 
wan to give up a profitable business in 
New York City to exist on a mission- 
ary’s meagre allowance in that none-too- 
civilized land of inconveniences,” quer- 
ies the worldly man. 

Apparently, it was nothing ‘on earth.” 

It all started last October—October 
27, to be exact. Mr. Strong says that 
ali day long he had felt queer, “strange- 
ly moved” were his precise words, and 
that it was on the night of that day that 
the revelation came. He said that he 
realized then that God was urging him, 
ordering him to go to Chile and preach 
the Gospel. He had been a director of 
the New York Council of the Bolivia 
Indian Mission for seven years, for the 
past few years he had been secretary 
of that body, but never before had he 
felt that urge, that insistent urge which 
came to him on that day. He tried to 
shake it off the next day, and the fol- 
lowing. He labelled it idiocy, or rather 
tried to, but his inner man would not 
permit him, All through the winter 
this thought, this urge pursued him so 
that finally in the spring of the cur- 
rent year, he determined to make a 
trip to Chile to find out if that really 
was the work God had planned for him. 
And he did at a personal expense of 
$1,100 and three months’ time—and he 
found out and he came back to this 
country not long since to “sell out” and, 
with his family, to go to Chile and fin- 
ish his days there among the natives 
along the Chilean coast. 

Firm Founded in Pioneering Days of 

Insurance Business 

_The history of the firm of Strong & 
Graef carries one back into the pioneer- 
ig days of the brokerage, and almost 
one might say, the insurance business. 
Johnson & Higgins and R. C. Rathbone 

Son were the only brokers in all the 
realms of insurancedom—that is, in this 
Country, of course. And the third— 
Henry M. Strong & Son—came into be- 
ing in a strange way. Those were the 


days before standardization of surveys 
and deliberately inaccurate statements 
were being made to the companies re- 
garding risks for the sake of obtaining 
as low a rate as possible for the as- 
sured. As a result, Henry Mortimer 
Strong, recently returned from his evan- 
gelistic tours in South America, was 
employed by a group of companies to 
make surveys of the larger leather tan- 
neries up-state in New York. Through 
this work, Mr. Strong built up quite a 
reputation and following among mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity. It was 
only natural then, once his assigned 
task had been completed, to realize on 
these assets. Result—the founding of 
the third insurance brokerage concern 
in New York. 

Mr. Strong’s father took over the 
reins of management in 1862 and guid- 
ed the destinies of the firm until 1898 
when it was formally and officially 
turned over to his son who, in turn now, 
is passing it on—this time, out of the 
hands of the Strong family. 

Mr. Smith, the purchaser and present 
president of the firm, is well able to 
carry on and build up the business of 
the office, having had a number of years 
insurance experience with William 
Stake & Company and Weed & Ken- 
nedy prior to his association with the 
firm of Strong & Graef. 
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pipes and fittings, settling of buildings, and excessive pressure 
| are but a few of the causes of sprinkler leakage. 


| Most warehouse, factory and loft owners have the foresight 1 
| to install sprinkler systems as a fire prevention measure. If they 
| are wise enough to install sprinkler systems, they certainly | 
| | should see the logic in your argument for sprinkler leakage 
insurance. 

} Every sprinklered risk in your community is a Sprinkler 
1 Leakage prospect! With the approach of winter weather with 
| its inevitable freezeups, the selling of Sprinkler Leakage should 
be pushed vigorously. The American Eagle schedule and in- 
spection service is at your disposal. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. | 


| 
insurance does not cover | 


6) SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


| 

| Thousands of dollars in damage is done annually by the 
| accidental discharge of water from sprinkler systems and the | | 
| collapse of sprinkler tanks. Freezing, over-heating, breakage of I | 

| 


Ask the American Eagle “Special” 


A copy of our leaflet, “When Sprinklers Misbehave” will 
be sent to you upon request to our Advertising Department. 





JAMES A. SWINNERTON, | 

Chairman of the Board. President. 
CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS | 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Gives Agent’s Angle 
Of Union-Bureau Split 


W. H. BENNETT ON EXPIRATIONS 
Agents’ Interests Must Be Guarded in 
Ending Mixed Agencies; Comments 
on Bureau’s Principles 
Most of the space devoted to discus- 
sion of the Western Bureau-Western 
split dealt with the view- 
point of companies directly involved in 
the separation movement. The local 
agent’s attitude has not generally been 
expressed. However, Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, spent 
within the last two weeks seven days 
in Chicago analyzing the situation as it 
will affect local agents when the mixed 
agencies are separated into entirely 
Union or Bureau companies. One im- 
portant matter revolves about the ques- 

tion of expirations. 

Concerning the fate of the local agent 
through the disruption of mixed agen- 
cies and the matter of expirations Mr. 
Bennett says in the last issue of “The 
American Agency Bulletin’: 

Last week there was held in 
zo a special meeting of the Illinois 
State Board (a field men’s organiza- 
tion), for the purpose of considering 
what action should be taken in the field 
as a result of the termination of the 
Joint Conference Agreement. Serious 
consideration, it is said, was given to 
separation matters. Company officials 
present urged the field men to be care- 
ful of their conduct during the next 
few weeks and not stir up unnecessary 


Union has 


Chica- 


trouble among the agents. This, of 
course, was excellent advice. Upon 
the question being raised as to what 


would happen to the expirations if cer 
tain companies, by reason of their or- 
ganization affiliation, were forced to re- 
tire from a given agency, the respon- 
dent, so we are reliably informed, re- 
plied: “Let your conscience be your 
guide.” 


“Let Your Conscience Be Your Guide” 

Upon that question the National As- 
sociation desires to be heard, and its 
members will speak in no uncertain 
terms. 

The ownership of expirations in this 
country is not a question of the dictates 
of someone’s conscience. Far from it. 

However contentious this issue may 
become; to whatever lengths the com- 
panies may carry the question, regard- 
less of which organization is right or 
wrong; no matter what means may be 
employed to accomplish a given end, 
it must be distinctly understood that 
the agent’s ownership of his expirations 
cannot be questioned. Upon this issue 
if it shall ever become an issue—the 
National Association will stake its very 
existence, 

“Let your conscience be your guide” 
will never do in an ownership of ex- 
pirations case—never in the world. 

In this separation movement, assum- 
ing that there is no chance further to 
carry on together—and this seems to 
be the situation—there may be a splen 
did opportunity for local boards to be- 
come a stabilizing influence in many 
communities. A good, strong local board 
may be able to clear mixed agencies to 
the satisfaction of both Union and Bu- 
reau companies. There is a possibility 
that in some, perhaps many cities, ex- 
changes of 


companies between agen- 
cies might be made so that the min- 
imum of harm would follow. Thus 
neither Union nor Bureau companies 
would have to surrender a large vol- 
ume of business in leaving a given 
agency. Even this procedure would 


embarrass an agency in having to 
change many policies upon expiration, 
but this would, no doubt, be preferable 
to a wholesale withdrawal resulting in 
trouble between agents and companies 
or companies themselves. 

We understand that at the Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, meeting of the Bureau 


last week, sixty-two companies joined 
in the creation of a reinsurance pool, 
each agreeing to take anywhere from 
one to seven per cent of any gross line, 
thus creating writing capacity sufficient 
to absorb everything offered from mixed 
agencies. It is claimed by Bureau com- 
panies that this arrangement will make 
it possible to meet Union competition 
as to strength and capacity. 

Comments on Bureau Resolutions 

The Bureau meeting at Pittsfield re- 
solved: “Above all else, the Bureau 
stands for cooperation, the flower and 
fruitage of intelligent industry and per- 


sistent effort. To all the questions af- 
fecting our common business” which 


urise in the minds of state officials, the 
local agents or the property-owning 
public from whom we derive our in- 
come, we shall give exhaustive and gen- 
erous and, we trust, wise consideration.” 

Too bad the Bureau members” or 
scme one or more of them did not op- 
erate on such a platform three years 
ago, when the bank agency question 
wus so acute in one of the large cities 
of the Middle West, and when the Na- 


tional Association was so vigorously 
contending for a principle against a 
large Bureau company, in which was 


involved the attempt to disrupt a local 
board of long standing and having to its 
credit many years of honorable service. 

The Bureau’s declaration of principles 
continues: “Therefore, the Bureau de- 
clares its favorable and receptive atti- 
tude toward all invitations from what- 
ever source, but having common inter- 
ests, to meet in conference those seek- 
ing a safe way amid the difficulties and 
perplexities which are ever present to 


hinder and, if possible, destroy the 
spirit of cooperation.” 

Too bad the Bureau companies did 
not so believe at White Sulphur last 
spring when they turned down the 


Union resolution on the consideration of 
local board rules. The Secretary of the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention 
declared that resolution to be “the most 
important legislation effected by the 
Union in two decades.” 

Nevertheless, if the Bureau now pur- 
poses to adopt the National Association 
policy of conference and cooperation, 
and purposes to deal with agents in a 
spirit of fairness and helpfulness to the 
business as a whole, we believe agents 
generally will be ready and anxious to 
do their full part in the proper solution 
of every problem that may arise. 

But as an earnest of good faith, would 
it not be a fine thing for the Bureau 
first to undertake to right the wrong 
that has been done by the aforemen- 
tioned company to the aforementioned 
local board? Why not? 

In the meantime, we repeat, the mad 
race for supremacy and preferment and 
power and premium volume is on in 
the Middle West. 

But, “lest we forget, lest we forget,” 
the ownership of expirations does not 
and will not rest on “Let your con- 
science be your guide.” 


“AD” CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLICITY PLANS 


(Continued from page 1) 

tual advertising. After the first of the 
year the general agents will pay for 
it on the theory that it will reduce the 
cost per call. Until the first of the 
vear the company is paying for it. A 
five percent reduction in commissions 
will be made to meet the cost. 

Graham ©, Wells, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, told how the life underwriters as- 
sociations will cooperate with others 
having a common interest. They plan 
numerous meetings to be attended and 
addressed by credit men, bankers and 
trust company officers, by charity and 
social workers and ministers. 

B. N. Mills, of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, and others spoke. 

Plans of Fire Companies 
The fire insurance men then took 


the floor and when Wallace Rogers, sup- 
erintendent of the Farm Department of 
the Hartford appeared on the platform, 
Edward LL. Sullivan, advertising man- 
ager of the Home, started to ask him 
questions. Everybody leaned forward 
with eagerness to hear what the an- 
swers would be. All the information 
which Mr. -Rogers offered would fill 
alone two lines of The Eastern Under- 
writer, and Mr. Sullivan lapsed into 
silence. However, Mr. Rogers did coin 
a phrase by referring to some agencies 
aS running their business on the Turk- 
ish method. In other words, they were 
keeping a harem of companies instead 
of being faithful to one. He dropped 
the suggestion, however, that the Hart- 
ford was the favorite in many agency 
harems. 

Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, told about the 
national advertising of his company. 
He said that the company had been run- 
ning these advertisements for more 
than a year and that the agents liked 
them, 

Emmett Thompson of the Common- 
wealth Insurance Agency, St. Louis, dis- 
cussed the problems of casualty and 
surety advertising and David Metcalfe, 
another St. Louis agent, told how the 
production staff of the agency financed 
its “ads” and how the names were fea- 
tured in the ‘‘ads.” 

Miss KE. I. Everette who edits the 
paper issued by the Federal Surety led 
a discussion that had to do with home 
office papers, circularizing and other 
features of interest. 

On the second day, C. S. S. Miller, 
North British and Mercantile, and Harry 
Warner, Maryland Casualty, presided at 
sessions and papers were read by C. M. 
Cartwright, “National Underwriter” and 
John Howie Wright, editor of “Postage 
Magazine.” Carl Hunt, manager of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs was an- 
other speaker. 

The discussions were of unusual in- 
terest, especially those dealing with 
house organs, circulars, and ways of 
cutting down expense. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that there is a place for 
the new conference and that much will 
be gained by the exchange of views. 

Many companies had impressive ex- 
hibits at the conference and they in- 
cluded the Imperial Life, Equitable So- 
ciety of New York, Equitable of Iowa, 
Aetna, Phoenix Mutual, Federal Surety, 
Bankers Accident, American of Newark, 
Michigan Automobile of Grand Rapids, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity and De- 
posit, Maryland Casualty, Maryland As- 
surance, Missouri State Life, North 
British & Mercantile, Home Insurance 
Co. of North America, American Mutual 
Liability and Connecticut General. 


DAVIS, DORLAND & CO. MOVES 





Takes Entire Floor At 150 Nassau St, 
To Provide Increased ‘Facilities 
For Growing Business 





Davis, Dorland & Co., one of the liv- 
est and fastest growing offices on Wil- 
liam Street, will move tomorrow from 
their present location at 135 William 
Street, to 150 Nassau Street, where they 
will occupy the entire second floor. 

The increasing business of this office 
has required more space for some time 
past and the new offices and location 
will provide greater facilities for pres. 
ent business and give room for expan- 
sion. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STAT“S BRANOH; 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1882. 

The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance ef 
the security of its policy. 


rhe Mo pARE it 
CHARLES W. BiG? Vico President 
B. §- JARVIS, ecretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. See’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 























SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities fer Handling Suburban Business 


110 William Street 
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43 John Hancock made the signature famous 
i by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
RR) The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 
May 
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ol LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
\4 OF BOSTON, MassacnusetTs 
aN Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
‘e) 
an LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
. 4) 
Ne) An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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FRED S. JAMES 
1819 
GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
of Paris, France 


1838 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1807 
EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS INS. CO., “utd. 


of London, England 








GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


é - UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


Assistant United States Managers 
CARROLL L. DE WITT 
P. A. COSGROVE 
0. F. WALL 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPA 
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BLUE GOOSE MEETING HERE 
To Be Held Oct. 29; Movies and Enter- 
tainers To Replace After-Dinner 
Speakers 
The first Autumn social event of the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose 
will be held at the Aldine Club, New 
York October 29. The program 
will be of an entirely different nature 
than the usual Blue Goose gathering. 
There will be an absence of after din 
ner speakers, their place being taken 
by a special exhibition of moving pic 

tures, 


City, 


The committee has arranged to ob 
tain some particularly interesting films 
which are sure to be enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by the Ganders in attendance, 

Some professional entertainers will 
be on hand during and after the dinner 
and this, combined with some surpris 
es that will not be announced in ad 
vance, promise a very interesting eve 
ning. The dinner is scheduled for 6:30 
and the popular price of $2.50 prevails. 
Reservations should be made immedi 
ately through Wielder Fred J. Breen 
at 76 William Street. 


SPECIAL LINES LECTURES 

The lectures on special lines given be- 
fore the Insurance Society of New York, 
are now available in pamphlet form at 
fifty cents per copy. The following sub- 
jects are included: General Cover Con- 
tracts, Vineent E. Gallagher; Parcel 
Post and Registered Mail Insurance, 
James F. Mellrath; Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, James D. Lester; Sprinkler 
Leakage, Persen M. Brink; Water Dam- 
age, Charles H. Vaughan; Weather In- 
surance, Carroll L. DeWitt; Windstorm 
and Tornado Insurance, Alexander R. 
Phillips. 

EASTERN UNION MEETING 

The resignation of the Royal Ex- 
change was received at the October 
meeting of the Eastern Union last 
week, but no action was taken. At the 
same meeting the East & West was 
elected to membership, with Vice-Presi- 
dent W. Perdue Johnson as the member 
of record. The annual meeting will be 
held on November 8. 


HOW AUTO DEALERS 
BECOME AGENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 
commission on all of these ap- 
plications you send in. 

“To participate in this money-making 
and money-saving proposition is easy— 
all you do is: 

“1. Write this office asking for the 

necessary information instructions 

and application blanks. 
be sent at no cost to you. 
“2. Fill out an application for 








a 20% 


These will, 


membership in the Pennsylvania Au- 
tomotive Association. Every automo- 
tive merchant in Pennsylvania is eli- 
gible. 
“3. If you are now a member in 
good standing of the P. A. A., simply 
send in your request for this service. 
That is all. This is just an addition 
to the many helpful services to its 
members by P. A. A. 
“To realize your profit from this 
P. A. A. service—figure the number of 
new and used cars and trucks you sell 


annually—take an average of $50 for 
each yearly premium and renewal 
take your 20% and you have your 


answer. 

“You can figure your own saving on 
your stocks, new and used automobile 
and building. 

“This will also keep you in constant 
closer touch with your customer—your 
best service of new prospects. 

“This P. A. A. service is through old 
reliable companies giving snappy, satis- 
factory, up-to-the-minute service in any 
way. 

“Send for your book of forms and 
rate card now. They are on the press, 
but will be ready soon. 

“Obey that impulse. 
go and let’s do. 

Most truly yours, 
PENNA. AUTOMOTIVE ASS’N.” 


Conference Companies Support Agents 

Mr. Galland did not know what com- 
pany, or companies, is issuing the con- 
tract, but believes it to be a mutual 
proposition. In telling of the initial ef- 
forts to combat excessive competition 
for automobile insurance the speaker 
said that the Eastern Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference has a rule pro- 
hibiting the appointment of dealers as 
agents, but that the casualty companies 


Do it now. Let’s 


last year had no such _ restrictions. 
After some effort Mr. Galland said he 
succeeded in having the Acquisition 


Cost Conference take a favorable atti- 
tude toward his idea. 


At the present time the non-confer- 
ence companies, mutuals and recipro- 
cals are fighting for business through 
the dealers and garage owners. Wilkes- 
Barre is one of the chief centers of the 
state-wide fight. In the discussion fol- 
lowing Mr. Galland’s talk, it was 
brought out that some stock companies 
have acted on the complaints of legiti- 
mate agents and cancelled the contracts 
of dealers, while some companies have 
refused to cut off the dealer. 

Pittsburgh was also mentioned as a 
concentration spot for dealers and fi- 
nance companies after the insurance 
business. Difficulty looms in the path 
of the Agents’ Association at times be- 
cause it is well nigh impossible to learn 
from finance corporations what compa- 
nies, stock or mutual, are on the risks. 
One of the resolutions adopted at the 
Wilkes-Barre meeting last week con- 
demns the appointment of dealers as 
agents. It is published in another 
column. 


JOHN B. MORTON ON ANNEXES 





Sees General Change in Sentiment; Be- 
lieves Problem Is Nearing Solu- 
tion; His Views 


John B. Morton, vice-president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, was 
loudly applauded when he remarked 
last Wednesday at the annual meeting 
in Wilkes-Barre of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, that 
he saw a change in sentiment towards 
underwriters’ annexes by the companies 
and that an early settlement of the prob- 
lem was in sight. When asked his posi- 
tion on annexes, Mr. Morton replied by 
stating that he believed the Fire Asso- 
ciation spoke for itself in its action re- 
cently with respect to the dissolution 
of the Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Tracing the history of underwriters’ 
annexes from the organization of the 
New York Underwriters Agency to the 
present time Mr. Morton related how 
the first fight against annexes was made 


by the companies’ themselves, the 
agents not being organized at that 
time. Today those companies that 
fought hardest against annexes have 


their own. 


Harmony between agents and fire in- 
surance companies is more essential 
than ever before, Mr. Morton said. One 
group cannot succeed without the co- 
operation of the other. And so the be- 
ginning of the end of the annex battle. 
However, Mr. Morton advised the 
agents not to try to disturb existing 
annexes too rapidly but let the prob- 
lem work itself out, as the companies 



















were cognizant of the 
and would in good time f 
latters’ wishes. ' 

Walter H. Bennett, sei 
National Association, in 
ily praised Mr. Morton, 
ciation and the Insurance 
North America for their ¢ 
annexes. He said the ¢ 
awakening to the fact th 
continue to provoke restl 
agents and still prosper... 
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ing. After Fred Kirkend Me- 
Cole and Malcolm Burnsid spoken 
the fun let loose. 
e 2 eo" 
Ward a Popular Figare: : 

One of the most popula persons at 
the meeting was Richar@<7A)\) Ward, 
president of the Wilkes } | Insur- 
ance Exchange. In additi Making 


one of the addresses of weledme: to the 
association and acting as; foastmaster 
at the banquet, Mr. Ward poepeinated 
actively in most of thee lissions. 
Such as he and President Bid@le guar- 
antee success for insuran@@sagénts in 
the Wilkes-Barre district. 91708} 

* k a 


iy Guie ? 


Dalzell Arrives)“ 


John A. Dalzell, past preg tei t of the 
association, who got mixed, ‘in an 
automobile accident coming ‘from Pitts- 


burgh, managed to reach Wilkes-Barre 
late Wednesday afternoon. “gonven- 
tion conveyances he now “admits the 
superiority of railroad traing) 2) Mr. Dal- 


ee 
zell is best known now as @ ‘of the 
association’s monthly news f ber. 
he ates ! 
i Bap ee 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
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Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Leasehold 
Profits 


Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


Use and Occupancy 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,600,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
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Suppose-- 





Western Dept. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Insurance Companies accepted every risk offered to them. 
No attention was paid to moral or physical hazard. 

All policies were written for full value. 

Claims were paid without investigation. 


The public acquiesced to rates that would warrant such procedure. 


Would it be a case of ‘Everybody 
Happy! ? 


Possibly Yes!— INSURA NCE-WISE. 





The vast amount of property now being destroyed by fire would 
rapidly increase. 


Stocks of materials would soon be depleted. 
Prices would advance and eventually become prohibitive. 


Certain commodities—such as lumber—would shortly be entirely 
exhausted. 


OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM WOULD BE RUINED! 
Insurance reimburses—it cannot restore. 


Guarding against fire is a matter of economics! 


The American 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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National Conference 
In Session Today 


STATES 





FIGHT OVER WESTERN 


Pacific Coast Conference Seeks Three 
States Now Supervised By Western 
Conference 








An informal tug o’ war will be one 


of the 
nual meeting of 


interesting features of the an- 
the National Automo- 
hile Conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania this afternoon. On 
one end of the rope will be the forces 
of the Western Automobile Underwrit 
ers Conference, at the other will be 
those of the Pacific Coast Conference. 
The prize to be awarded the winner is 
jurisdiction over the States of Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico. While 
it is never safe to make predictions as 
to the outcome of such a match as this, 
it would appear that the prevailing 
opinion among those intimately in 
touch with the situation is that the 
Western Conference will be proclaimed 
the victors. 

The automobile business in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico in the 
past has been supervised from Chicago 
by the Western Conference and, until 
three weeks ago, its claim had not been 
officially disputed. Recently, however, 
an insistent and increasingly loud de 
mand has been made by the Pacific 
Coast Conference that this territory be 
transferred to and ineluded formally 
under its supervising wing. This bid 
is made on the grounds that it would 
irsure to the involved states better su 
pervision and better service. To sup 
port this contention, Pacific Coast auth- 


Underwriters 


orities cite the fact that, under the 
present regime, the Western Confer 
ence has 18 states under its jurisdic 


tion as opposed to eight under that of 


the Pacific Coast Conference. Further, 
they maintain, that not only is geog- 
re phy and physical distances on its side, 
but the fact, as well, that the fire busi- 
ness in these states is supervised in 
the majority of cases by the San Fran- 
cisco branches of the various compa 
nies. The Western Conference, on the 
other hand, claim that the reverse is 
true insofar as the latter contention is 
coficerned and its objections to the 
move are as loud and strenuous as are 
the pleas in its favor. It offers as its 
principal argument its record of years 
of suecessful and satisfactory manage 
ment. As the transfer of these states 
to the Pacific Coast Conference would 
require a Constitutional amendment 
necessitating the favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the National 
Conference, it is thought, as suggested 


above, that the Western Conference 
will retain its supervision in the in- 


volved territory. 
Resolutions On Death of Daniel N. 
Gage 

While the usual annual reports of the 
various officers and standing commit 
tees will be made at the meeting, these 
will have to do largely with routine 
matters, it was stated before the mect- 
ing, and no issues of particular public 
importance, other than the Western-Pa- 
cific Coast contention, are anticipated. 
Fitting resolutions on the recent death 
of Daniel N. Gage, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies 
and a member of the governing com- 
mittee of the National Conference, will 
be framed at the meeting, it is under 
stood. 

The annual meeting will be preceded 
this morning by a meeting of the gov- 
erning committee of the National Con- 
ference at 10:30 o’clock at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

Those who were anticipating a 
scrap on the subject of underwriters 
annexes at the annual mceting of the 
Eastern Automobile Underwriters Con 
ference at its annual meeting yesterday 
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were disappointed as this problem was 
indefinitely shelved by the executive 
committee of that body at its meeting 
last week. There was an interesting 
discussion of the status of the East- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Detective 
Bureau, however, out of which may is- 
sue an interesting announcement in the 
near future. 

Among the prominent out-of-town 
men who are in New York City for 
these meetings are: Ralph Rawlings, 
Chicago, president of the Western 
Conference; John D. Marshal, San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund and of the National Conference; 
William B. Burpee, Manchester, N. H., 
secretary of the New Hampshire Fire 
and president of the National Confer- 
ence, and Ralph B. Ives, Hartford, 
Conn., president of the Aetna Fire. 





BROKER’S LICENSE HEARING 





Members of Brokers’ Association Con- 
fer With Stoddard on Improving 
Standard of Brokers 





Steps toward improving the standards 
of brokers in New York State were tak- 
en at a meeting on Monday at the of- 
fices of the Insurance Department in 
this city of Superintendent Francis R. 
Stoddard, and representatives of the 
New York Brokers’ Association, Brook- 
lyn Brokers’ Association and the New 
York State Local Agents’ Association. 

The main topic under discussion was 


the finding of ways to restrict the issu- 
ance of brokers’ licenses to only quali- 
fied applicants. At present only New 
York City and Albany require the per. 
sonal examination of applicants. It is 
possible that legislation may be intro- 
duced in Albany next year requiring 
brokers to be covered by surety bonds 
against misuse of premiums while in 
their possession. At the conclusion of 
the meeting it was left with each or. 
ganization to formulate any suggested 
changes in the law that it might con- 
sider wise. 





SPRINKLER COMMISSIONS CUT 

The Sprinkler Leakage Conference 
announces this week that the broker- 
age commission on this class of busi- 
ness is to be limited to 15% except in 
New York City and San Francisco. In 
the section of New York City under the 
jurisdiction of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange a commission of 20% 
will be allowed. Gross commissions to 
agents will be reduced to 20% and to 
general agents to 25%. New York City 
agents, general agents and managers 
may be allowed 30% and a contingent 
commission of 5%. These changes are 
effective December 1. 





STOCK INCREASE GRANTED 
Stockholders of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford voted on Monday of this week to 
sanction the increase in the capital 

stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
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Rinman Elected Head 
of Marine Verband 


AT MEETING 





IN SALZBURG 





Discusses Possibility of Germany as 
Leader in Marine Insurance; Would 
Prefer England 
Axel Rinman, managing director of 
the Sveriges Almanna Sjo, of Gothen- 
burg, was elected president of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
at the annual meeting early this month 
at Salzburg, Austria. It was previously 
predicted that possibly a citizen of a 
“neutral” country would be chosen 
leader in order to later tempt the entry 
into the Union of French, English, Bel- 
gian and possibly American representa- 

tives. 

In his address before the meeting 
Mr. Rinman dealt with the future inter- 
national possibilities of the Verband-or 
Union. After stating that he has tried 
vainly for several years to have Eng- 
land take the leading position interna- 
tionally in bringing reforms in marine 





insurance, Mr. Rinman discusses the 
possibility of Germany as a_ leader 
among Union members. He said in 
part: 


1. Are there possibilities of continu- 
ing the work of the association in about 
the same way, or of taking it up again 
as it was before the war, and if this be 
the case, will such work correspond 
with the wishes of a majority of the 
members of the association? 

2. Are there possibilities of keeping 
up the present—in an international re- 
spect very modest—work of the asso- 
ciation for a few years, and if so, is 
there a majority for this? 

3. Are there possibilities for build- 
ing up within a reasonable time an in- 
ternational work in the widest sense of 
the word, and if so, is there a feeling 
for it in the association itself at the 
present time? 

It would no doubt be of common in- 
terest and great importance if the mem- 
bers of the association there present 
would declare themselves concerning 
these three questions. May I have per- 
mission to add my part to the discus- 
sion by making clear my own stand- 
point concerning them. 

As to question 1. I might say right 
away, that the future possibilities can 
only and solely be judged clearly by 
the German members, as these possi- 
bilities in the first place are dependent 
on the trade and political conditions in 
Germany. But, supposing that an activ- 
ity of the association similar to the one 
hefore the war, could be re-established 
(which I do not believe), then the very 
important question presents itself— 
would a development like that meet a 
common wish: would it be able to pro- 
cure a program the suitability of which 
would seem so strong that it can con- 
quer the dividing forces?I think it is 
out of the question. The displacement 
of the whole political financial and busi- 
hess position of Europe, called forth by 
the war, surely can not leave the asso- 
ciation quite untouched, especially as 
already before the war the question of 

(Continued on page 26) 


N. Y. LOSSES CUT 25% 





Fire Losses Show Encouraging Drop 
Here; N. Y. Board After Crooked 
Fire Claims 





Fire losses in New York City have 
shown a decrease of over 25% for the 
first nine months of this year according 
fo figures submitted at the October 
Meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Incurred losses total 
$12,905,000, as compared with $17,301,- 
000 last year. 

The committee on origin of fires of- 
fered two resolutions which had for 
their object the elimination of crooked 
fire loss payments and the closer co- 
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operation with the authorities to bring 
to justice those who attempted to de- 
fraud insurance companies. The first 
resolution provided that in the case of 
losses where the origin of the fire was 
suspicious, the adjustment be assigned 
to the loss committee irrespective of 
whether or not the necessary four of- 
fices were interested in the loss. This 
was unanimously adopted. 

The second resolution which was a 
lengthy one, also dealt with the moral 
hazard loss situation. It recited the 
fact that experience shows that failures 
and moral hazard fires come in waves 
under the influence of business depres- 
sion. The resolution urged that the 
New York Board and fire insurance 
companies generally and individually 
work in closer cooperation with the fire 
department, the police department, the 
fire marshal and other city authorities 
in checking crooked fires. It pointed 
cut that there are more convictions for 
crooked failures than for fraudulent 
fire claims or arson, 





BACKS NEWARK SOCIETY 
H. A. Sonn, Republican Candidate for 
N. J. Assembly, Writes in Favor of 
Limiting Agents 





Harold A. Sonn, member of Sonn & 
Breakenridge, insurance agency in 
Newark, is a Republican candidate 
from Essex County for the New Jer- 
sey Assembly. Mr. Sonn is president 
of the firm that was formerly Paige! 
Sonn & Breakenridge. The agency 
represents the Providence-Washington, 
Northern of London, Farmers of lowa, 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, Hudson of New 
York and the Assurance Company of 
America, 

Mr. Sonn is also author of an article 
published in the latest issue of “The 
Nibal,” the publication of the Newark 


Insurance and Banking Athletic League: 


commending the efforts of the Fire 
Insurance Society of Newark in trying 
to restrict the appointment of agen- 
cies. Some of his remarks follow: 

“The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark, N. J., is actively engaged in a 
work for the protection of all bona 
fide insurance agents in this locality. 
They have fought and are continually 
fighting for the best interests of the 
men who are engaged in the insurance 
business legitimately, by that we mean 
the men who conduct full fledged in- 
surance offices in this city, pay rent 
for such and maintain an office and 
force in keeping with the requirements 
of the game. The writer has no use 
for the fly-by-night broker or agent, 
or the part-timer. 

“Cut down on the number of agen- 
cies allowed, establish uniform com- 
missions, protect territory rights, elim- 
inate the unqualified broker and agent. 
do away with the necessity for two 
state licenses and the confusion re- 
sulting therefrom, and if need be 


make the fee large enough to cover 
the resulting loss in revenue for the 
state department. And what about the 
present licensing system? Auto driv- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, ete, have to 
prove their fitness for the right to op 
erate, why not apply the same meth- 
ods to the insurance business? If 
you want a little ‘Close Harmony’ take 
this little piece home and try it on 
your piano. There ought to be enough 
good ‘singers’ to drown out the dis- 
cords which no doubt will come from 
some quarters, but from what can be 
heard already the Fire Insurance So- 
ciety is tuning up beautifully.” 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING 
The Chesapeake Pond of the Blue 
Goose met last Friday at the Southern 
Hotel in Baltimore. It was a good 
meeting with more than _ thirty-five 
present. Mayor Jackson was guest of 
honor. The pond is forging ahead. 








MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
FOUND. 


The agents of the Ohio 
Farmers have implicit confi- 
dence in the management. 
There is no suspicion lurking 
in their minds as to whether 
they are being dealt with 
honestly and frankly. They 
realize that the management 
regards them as an integral 
part of the organization vital 
to its welfare. They deserve 
square treatment and _ they 
get it. 
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Banker’s View Of 
European Situation 


NORTHWEST 


GIVEN AT MEET 
Executive Secretary Walter Lichten- 
stein, First Nat’l Bank of Chicago, 
Sees Small Exports 


Although he 
week in 


address last 
the Fire Un- 
the North- 
Lichtenstein, execu- 
the First National 
made some remarks 


his 
before 


gave 
Chicago 
derwriters’ Association of 
Dr. Walter 
tive secretary of 
Bank of 


of special 


west, 


Chicago, 


interest to marine under 


devoted his ad- 
dress to foreign 


this country and 


writers. He part of 
trade conditions in 
Europe, his general 
opinion being that exports would re- 
main under normal for several years. 
With special regard to the grain s‘tu 
ation as affecting foreign trade, Dr. 
Lichtenstein said: 

“We have much to be thankful for 
if we compare our conditions with 
those of the rest of the world, though 
I appreciate somewhat the remark of 
Thackeray that it always seemed to 
him a queer thing that we should be 
thankful because others are worse off 
than we are, Nevertheless, misery 
loves company, and we all of us. if 
we are honest with ourselves, realize 
that we feel just a little better be 
our good friend isn’t quite as 
fortunate as we are. After all, there 
is practically no unemployment in this 
country, and the farmer, in spite of 
his howls, isn’t really suffering. To be 
sure, there is probably more wheat 
grown than can be sold profitably, es- 
pecially are there some lands cultivated 
upon which it cannot possibly pay to 
grow wheat. But, excepting for 
wheat farmer, the conditions of the rest 
ot the agricultural world have improved 
very much in the last year or two. The 
farmer has been paying his debts, and 
and he has been laying aside a little for 
the proverbial rainy day. 

“The agricultural situation is impor- 
tant to us because, after all, directly 
or indirectly, almost half of our popu- 
lation is engaged in business connec- 
ted with farms and ranches. Conse 
quently, you cannot have business 
prosperity if this large section of the 
country is experiencing business diffi- 
culties. As far as the farmer is hav- 
ing trouble, it is, of course, not due 
to anything in our domestic situation, 
but must be ascribed to the European 
situation. As you are well aware, Eu- 
rope is the chief purchaser of our food 
products and raw materials We ex- 
port comparatively little of such mate- 
rials to other parts of the world. Con- 
sequently, if Europe is unable to pay 
proper prices for the products of our 
farms and mines, we shall continue to 
have more or less recurring troubles. 


cause 


Must Have Exports 

“Unless there is to be a readjustment 
of our whole economic life, which 
would be in turn a matter of years and 
mean a long period of serious distur- 
bances, we cannot possibly consume 
all that we grow. Of wheat, we must 
export about thirty-five per cent of our 
crop and of cotton, about fifty per cent. 
Somewhat the same situation prevails 
in regard to many of our mineral pro- 
ducts. Now, I do not mean to say that 
Europe isn’t buying some food, cotton, 
and other products. After all, people 
must be fed somehow or other, and 
though many parts of Europe do not re- 
ceive at present sufficient food, never- 
theless, somehow or other credits are 
created and our surplus of wheat and 
cotton gradually disappears. But it 
doesn’t disappear at the proper prices 


the 


to bring profit to the farmers. In ante- 
bellum days, European buyers bought 
their requirements practically all at 
harvest time and held the products un- 
til needed. In other words, they did 
what financing was required to carry 
the crops until actually needed. Now, 
however, the foreign buyers can only 
purchase for their immediate needs, 
with the result that, as a large part 
of the crop comes to market at one 
and the same time, there are immediate 
purchasers for only a small portion. 
The result is that since the farmer is 
to carry the crop himself on a very 
large scale, which would mean market- 
ing it gradually, he must dispose of it 
as best he can. Later on, prices may 
rise, but probably too late to prove of 
much benefit to the farmer. The solu- 
tion of this problem is to be found in 
more facilities for storing various 
kinds of crops and probably the devel- 
opment of certain new kinds of credit 
facilities. At present, the farmers are 
beginning to undertake to solve some 
of their problems by co-operative ef- 
fort, and it is very much to be hoped 
that these efforts will be attended 
with success. 

“IT know that there has been consid- 
erable talk about a kind of a business 
boom, and it seems to me that this 
is likely to go on for some little time. 
But I question whether there has been 
much fundamental improvement. I 
suspect that much of the buying that 
we see going on is entirely due to the 
fact that in the last two years or so 
retailers haye restricted their purchas 
es to a minimum so that now they find 
their shelves empty and are compelled 
to steck up. When this process has 
been completed, it may be that busi- 
ness will receive a new check. On the 
other hand, there are some conditions 
which have improved markedly. We 
are in excellent shape financially. Our 
currency is amply protected. There is 
none of the inflation which prevailed 
in 1919 and 1920, and liquidation has 
taken place so that we are not faced 
as we were two years ago, with the 
danger of a sudden collapse of our 
business and banking structure. In 
other words, IT do not think it likely that 
conditions will grow worse, though I do 
not look for any great improvement in 
the immediate future. Interest rates 
are likely to be higher in the next few 
months, but gradually soften toward 
spring. 

Lack of Labor Here 


“Another matter to which IT may call 
your attention, as have many others, is 
the lack of labor. Our immigration 
laws from this point of view are at 
present unduly restrictive. It has been 
estimated that last year the net  in- 
crease of population available for la- 
bor was not much more than six thous 
and, and it seems that in the next 
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few years we may have an actual net 
decrease. This, of course, will mean 
that wages are not likely to come down 
and therefore we are not likely to have 
a very sharp fall in prices. 

“Exports will probably remain low for 
several reasons. I have mentioned the 
European situation. It does not seem 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances that it will be possible to bring 
about a rehabilitation of a large part 
of Europe in a very short time. Just 
at present, matters seem to be going 
rather from bad to worse than from 
bad to better. The great reparations 
question, upon which so very much de- 
pends, has not been gettled satisfac- 
torily, and the mark is in as bad a 
state as ever was the Austrian krone or 
the Russian ruble. I have had a friend 
from Germany visiting me these last 
days, and he hands out as souvenirs 
fifty million mark bills, which are about 
the equivalent today of one cent. Any- 
one believing in the desirability of 
cheap money need only talk to people 
who have recently come from Central 
Surope in order to be convinced of the 
utter foolishness of some of the propa- 
ganda carried on in this country. How 
can you have satisfactory conditions 
when prices change, not only weekly 
and daily, but actually hourly? How 
can either the business man or the 
laboring man, or anyone else, know 
whether the amount of meney he is 
earning is going to be sufficient for his 
expenses? And, if this is so, how can 
anyone plan ahead, and if you cannot 
plan ahead, how can you have busi- 
ness as it exists under modern condi- 
tions?” 





PELOTAS IS FLOATED 
29,000 Bags Out of Total Cargo of 64,. 
000 Bags Of Coffee Have Been 
Salvaged 


Marine underwriters here are con- 
vinced that the cargo and average los- 
ses on the “Pelotas,” that went ashore 
off Vera Cruz, will be large. The last 
report from Albert R. Lee, New York 
surveyor who was sent by the under- 
writers to manage the salvage opera- 
tions, states that the ‘Pelotas” has 
been floated and will proceed to New 
Orleans under her own power without 
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being repaired at Vera Cruz. Of the 
64,000 bags of coffee on board, 29,00) 
have been saved, thus leaving 35,00) 
that are presumably damaged beyond 
redemption by sea water. Mr. Lee in. 
formed the underwriters that the dam. 
aged bags are being jettisoned. 

When the “Pelotas” was floated she 
did not leak to any extent during the 
next twelve hours, so it is presumed 
that the holes in the bcttom of. the 
ship have been fixed temporarily. Af. 
ter enough time had elapsed to make 
a fair test of the vessel’s condition ghe 
was declared safe enough to continue 
her voyage after the bad coffee had 
been removed. Of the 29,000 bags 
saved some have been damaged by 
leaky lighters or rain coming through 
the roofs of the warehouses. 





BRAISLIN IN CHICAGO 

The Atlantic marine department of 
the Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire & 
Marine, under the management. of 
Charles R. Page at New York, has in 
stalled a Western branch at Chicago in 
the new Federal Reserve Bank building 
on Jackson Boulevard. John C. Brais- 
lin, formerly with the New York office, 
is in charge. The Western department, 
in addition to ocean marine lines, is 
equipped to handle the following inland 
marine covers: tourist baggage, parcel 


post, motor transit, transportation in- 
surance, salesman’s floaters, and _ trip 
transit. 


RINMAN HEADS UNION 
(Continued from page 25) 
the lacking internationality of the agso- 
ciation was discussed quite often. 
Further, I think that a_ distinct 
change of course is unavoidable, if the 
association would play the real interna 
tional association in the future. — The 
coveting of a less ambitious object, of 
course, was not to be despised either, 
but at present we must think of thal 
which should gather us all, which cor 
responds with the original intentions 
and the changed situation in the world 


which may even be able to wake up 
the sleeping enthusiasm inside oll 
circle. 


As to question 2. I have very little 
to say. I think that it would be posst 
ble, anyhow, to keep up the _ present 
international modest activity of the a% 
seciation for some years yet, provided 
of course, that the aim is set higher, o 
that the activity gets the character of 
being merely temporary. In the meat: 
time the ways and means by which it 
would be possible to reach the original: 
ly planned and now more than ever 
necessary internationality should be 
closely investigated. 

The third question seems to me to be 
at least as actual as the two preceding 
and, if possible, still more interestiné 
may be just on account of its compli: 
cated nature. Gentlemen, it is quit? 
clear that the circumstances, which 
must be considered in connection with 
this third question, partly are of such 4 
delicate nature, that even a very cautk 
ous selection of words may bring about 
a misunderstanding. According to 
opinion, an honest and open declara 
tion of one’s own objective opinion ' 
always more to the purpose than diple 
matic phrases, which very often ar 

lacking in clearness. 
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CASUALTY AND 


SURETY NEWS 








New Endorsements To 
Cover N. J. Decision 


INVOLVES COMPENSATION CASE 


Companies Incur no Liability for Dis- 
ability of Civil Employees, But 
Dependents May Recover 


The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey, in a letter 
to its members points out that in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
State of New Jersey the dependents of 
a deceased employe of the state, who 
receives a Salary greater than $1,200 or 
who holds an elective office and, there- 
fore, is not entitled to compensation un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
shall receive the benefits provided by 
the compensation act for fatal injuries 
although the deceased, himself, is not 
entitled to any benefits under the act. 

It is the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State that there is no liabil- 
ity in respect to injuries which may be 
received in the course of employment 
within these excepted classes, other 
than that included in the death benefit 
under the compensation act and it may, 
therefore, be inferred that the insurer 
will incur no liability under the insur- 
ing clause as set forth in the standard 
workmen’s compensation policy. 

The Bureau goes on to say: 

“For some time there has been doubt 
as to the proper basis of underwriting 
and premium charge for risks embraced 
in the group of employments enumer- 
ated above and the bureau has given a 
good deal of thought to the development 
of an equitable and rational method of 
procedure. As a result of this study it 
has been determined to present two al 
ternative forms of cover. In both cases 
full jcoverage in accordance with the 
ordinary provisions of the Universal 
Standard Workmen’s Compensation Pol- 
icy shall be afforded with respect to 
those employes who are not included in 
the group of persons receiving a salary 
greater than $1,200 per year or holding 
an elective office. In both cases it is 
provided that payrolls shall be audited 
at the full amount of remuneration 
paid to all persons covered by the pol- 
icy, in accordance with standard man- 
ual and policy provisions.” The alter- 
native bases of underwriting are as 
follows: 

Cover 1—Universal Standard Policy 
form with special endorsement provid- 
ing that the company shall assume no 
liability under the insuring clause as 
to those persons receiving a salary 
greater than $1,200 per year or holding 
an elective office and in consideration 
of this fact a special rate of premium 
charge shall be applied to the full re- 
muneration of all persons so excluded. 

Cover 2 


Universal Standard Work- 
men’s Compensation Policy with a 
Standard voluntary compensation en- 


dorsement attached by which the com- 
pany assumes the full statutory liability 
and in addition agree to pay to any per- 
son holding an elective office Or any 
other person receiving a salary greater 
than $1,200 per year, such compensa- 
tion in the event of injury as he would 
receive had he been subject to the 
Workmen’s Compensation act.. In con- 
sideration of the attachment of this en- 
dorsement, the company shall apply to 
the total audited payroll of all persons 
in the employ of the assured without 
exclusion or deduction of any kind the 
full rate of premium as set forth in the 
Manual or determined under any of the 
Plans of rating as otherwise approved 
for Sapien aie 

“By reagon of the fact that the statu- 
tory liability in respect to persons with- 
in the special class of employment is 
limited to fatal injuries only and in con- 
sideration of the fact that the com- 
pany’s liability is further limited by the 
exclusion of any coverage the rate of 
Premium as applied to the audited pay- 


Several Aetna Life 
Officers Advanced 


HOME OFFICE RE-ALIGNMENT 
Vice-President C. B. Moreom  Suc- 
ceeds to Duties of Late D. N. Gage; 
Other Changes Made 
A number of important changes have 
been made in the home office of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated companies 
and are announced by President Mor- 

gan B. Brainard. 

Vice President Clifford B. 
formerly in charge of administrative 
matters, is to succeed the late Vice- 
President D. N. Gage in having charge 
of all Casualty and Surety underwrit 
ing. Secretary R. W. Myers is to take 
over the general administrative work 
that was formerly in charge of Mr. Mor- 
com. Vice President W. L. Mooney 
will continue in charge of business pro- 
duction of all Casualty and Surety 
lines, while the general direction and 
administration of these lines will re- 
main in charge of Vice-President C. H. 
Remington, Mr. Remington will be 
assisted in his work by Vice-Presidents 
W. L. Mooney and ©. B. Morcom and 
Secretary R. W. Myers, who, together 
with Vice President Remington, will 
constitute an Executive Committee. 

A re-arrangement is also made in 
connection with the Fidelity and Surety 
Department. Secretary W. M. Smith, 
who for a number of years was _ in 
charge of Fidelity and Surety under- 
writing at the New York Branch, has 
been placed in charge of Home Office 
Fidelity and Surety underwriting. Mr. 
Smith will have associated with him 
Secretaries A. R. Sexton and A. B. 
Palmerton who, with Mr. Smith, have 
been identified with the Fidelity and 
Surety Department of The Aetna Cas 
ualty and Surety Company since its 
inception. 

The re-distribution of duties referred 
to above will not affect Fire, Inland 
and Ocean Marine lines, all of which 
will continue to be handled as_ here- 
tofore. 


Morcom, 


rolls of those persons in the special 
class of employes has been fixed at 25% 
of the rate which would otherwise be 
applied under the manual to the respec- 
tive operations covered or as. deter- 
mined by any plan of schedule or expe- 
rience rating that may be approved for 
current use and be applicable to the 
risk in question. 

“For the purpose of experience rating 
it will be necessary for the carriers to 
make separate report under the proper 
classification of the full amount of the 
earnings disclosed by audit of those 
payrolls for which the full rate of pre- 
mium has been charged and the amount 
of expenditures under the several clas- 
sifications for the individuais against 
whom the reduced rates are applicable. 
Insofar as this information is available 
or can be determined, such a segrega- 
tion shall be made with respect to the 
reports of audit for past policy years 
included within the experience period, 


——— 
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WANT STATE COMPENSATION 





Missouri Federation of Labor Drafts; 
Plan To Go Before Voters In 





Referendum 
The Missouri Federation of Labor 
has drafted a proposed workmen's 


compensation act, the chief feature of 
which is exclusive state compensation 
insurance. As the labor leaders have 
no hope of the measure passing the 
legislature, they plan to present it be- 
fore the voters as a referendum peti 
tion. 

Other features are: Percentage of 
wages given as compensation to be 66 


although the adjustment of premium 
under such expired policies has been 
made upon a basis other than the pro- 
cedure set forth herewith. 

“Policies of insurance covering all 
risks which include persons employed 
under the conditions to which this pro 
cedure applies shall clearly indicate by 
endorsement whether statutory liability 
coverage alone is afforded (Cover 1) or 
voluntary compensation (Cover 2) and 
all policies under Cover 1 shall set 
forth either in the schedule of opera- 
tions or any supplementary endorse 
ment the proper estimates of payroll in 
each Classification of operation against 
which the full rate of premium shall ap- 
ply and separately the estimate of pay- 
roll to which the reduced rate shall 
apply and shall state the exact rate as 
computed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this circular and the rate 
manual and rating plans in force on the 
effective date of the policy.” 
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2-3 per cent of wages at time of injury; 
Waiting period to be two days except 
when injury lasts for more than seven 
days when compensation shall be giv- 
en from time of injury; Medical aid to 
be $500 for a period of 90 days, with 
possibility of extension of both in ex- 
ceptional cases; The right of employe 
to choose his own physician, surgeon or 
hospital if desired; Compensation for 
temporary disability to be 66 2-3 por 
cent of the wages at time of injury for 
a period of not more than 400 weeks; 
Proportional compensation for perma 
nent partial disability; Burial allow- 
ance of $250; Death compensation to 
be 66 2-3 per cent of wages at time of 
death, the maximum to be $30 a week, 
with a provision for a lump sum settle- 
ment 


in some cases; Minimum in per 
manent total disability, $12; perma- 
nent partial disability $10; all other 


cases, $8; 
$30 a 


No compensation to exceed 
week. 

The measure provides for a 
men’s Compensation Commission to 
consist of two representatives for la- 
bor, two for the employers and on? 
for the public at large. The expenses 
of administration shall be paid for by 
a tax on the premiums. the measure 
stipulates, so that its enactment will 
not cost the public anything. 


Work- 


RECALLS VIOLATION CHARGES 





Committee On Acquisition Cost Finds 
In Favor of Casualty Compa- 
nies It Attacked 


The sweeping attack on the General 
Accident, the Independence Indemnity, 
the Preferred Accident, the Royal In- 
demnity and the Sun Indemnity issued 
last June by the New York City Agency 
Committee of the Conference on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision Cost, in 
which these companies were charged 
with openly violating the acquisition 
cost rules, has been rescinded by that 
body. This action was taken at a meet- 
ing of the committee last Friday since 





it was evident that the charges were 
unfounded. 

Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith, of Wisconsin, has refused ap- 


proval of a plan of coupon accident poli- 
cies to be issued to people traveling on 
railroads. 
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Many Companies Join 
National Bureau 


PHILLIPS’ 





J. S. STATEMENT 





Meeting Held Last Week to Form 
Organization for Promulgation of 
Burglary Rates 


At a meeting held by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers last week for the purpose of 
organizing a burglary department, about 
thirteen companies unqualifiedly agreed 
to become members and others agreed 
with reservations. A few of the com- 
panies assented by letter while other 
large burglary 
were absent. 


insurance companies 
The object of the meet- 
ing was to form an organization by 
which burglary insurance in New York 
City could be administered on an effi- 
cient basis. 

Jesse S. Phillips, former superintend- 
ent of insurance of New York State, and 
general manager of the Bureau, pre- 
sided. In addressing the meeting, Mr. 
Phillips said: 

“This is a big step forward for bur- 
glary insurance. It means a closer co- 
operation among the companies and it 
means a more scientific and business- 
like method for the promulgation of 
rates and the enforcement of them. 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has always col- 
lected the data and information con- 
cerning burglary insurance. Whatever 
statistics have been furnished hereto- 
fcre have been collected and compiled 
by this bureau. There was no good rea- 
son whatever why this bureau, which 
already has furnished the statistics to 
an independent rate maker, should not 
go a step further and promulgate the 
rates and enforce them. 

“At a meeting held on July 19, 1923, 
the general manager and executive com- 
mittee were empowered to prepare a 
plan for a burglary department. It was 
decided before this plan was adopted to 
have a meeting not only of members of 
the bureau but of all companies writing 
burglary insurance. As a point of in- 
formation I want to say that the com- 
panies that are members of this bureau 
now write 70 per cent of all the bur- 
glary insurance business. It had al- 
ways seemed to me that there would 
be far greater efficiency if all branches 
of the casualty business were amalga- 
mated in one bureau. 

“There had been some objection or 
excuse offered by some of the compa- 
nies not members of this bureau who 
said that our constitution provided that 
if they joined the burglary department 
they would have to join all other de- 
partments of the bureau... Our constitu- 
tion has been amended to meet this ob- 
jection. This department has been aa- 
thorized and is sure to go on and make 
a high record for success in the insur- 
ance business.” 

Organization of the new burglary de- 
partment in the National Bureau will 
take place Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 1, at 10:30 o’clock, when a govern- 
ing committee and manager will be 
chosen. 





ROYAL APPOINTMENTS 
The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the Mills-Roebel Agency, of East 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Irving Levine, 
of Passaic, N. J., as general agents. 
The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Thomas H. Welsh, of Hyattsville, Md., 
and the Robert N. Cherry, Inc., of Jer 

sey City, N. J., as general agents. 





NEED HEALTH COVER 
According to the Indiana State Board 
of Health it is estimated that there are 
3,000,000 people sick in the United 
States at any given time and that there 
are about 45,000,000 people who are in 
need of competent medical attention 

as to their physical condition. 


NATIONAL WINS SUIT 





Recovers $11,180 Judgment From E. F. 
Meyer, Former Agent At 
Akron, Ohio 

The National Surety has recovered a 
$11,180 judgment and costs from Ed- 
ward F. Meyer, a former agent of Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

While an agent, Meyer, without not- 
ifying the company, issued a $60,000 
surety bond to enable a local contrac- 
tor to obtain a large city sewer con- 
tract. Meyer had a private agreement 
with the contractor that he was to re- 
ceive 25 per cent of the contractor’s net 
profits for his service in obtaining the 
bond and acting as indemnitor. Meyer 
later sued the contractor for this com- 
mission and the case was settled out 
of court. 

The National Surety decided that 
whatever moneys were received by Mr. 
Meyer belonged to it as Mr. Meyer did 
not notify the surety company of his 
interest in the sewer contract, or of 
his alleged agreement with the con 
struction company for payment to him 
of 25 per cent of the net profits of the 
contract, nor of the payment to him 
by the construction company of a sub- 
stantial sum; and the surety company 
had no knowledge and remained with- 
out knowledge of the fact that the sew- 
er bond had been executed and the 
substantial sum of money paid to Mr. 
Meyer, until after payment by the con- 
struction company to Mr, Meyer. The 
National Surety sued Mr. Meyer in the 
United States District Court, Northern 
District of Ohio, Hastern Division, to re- 
cover the net profits paid him by the 
construction company and recovered a 
judgment and costs. 








FRANKLIN J. MOORE DEAD 





Former United States Manager of the 
General Accident Passes Away at 
Age Sixty-two 





Franklin J. Moore, at one time Unit- 
ed States manager of the General Ac- 
cident, died October 18 at the age of 
sixty-two as the result of a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Moore commenced his accident 
insurance career aS an agent in New 
York City for the old New England Mu- 
tual Accident, later becoming superin- 
tendent of agencies and secretary of 
the company. Subsequently, the com- 
pany was taken over by the General 
Accident and he went with it and was 
appointed assistant United States man- 
ager. 

In 1911 the United States branch was 
reorganized and he retired from the 
company’s service. Later he became 
manager of the casualty department of 
the Preferred Accident of New York, 
which was entering the general cas- 
ualty business. He retired in 1913. He 
was prominent in the field of accident 
and health insurance and was active in 
the old International Agsociation of 
Accident Underwriters. 





MADE SUPERINTENDENT 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance has appointed Arthur M. Neuen- 
dorf, agency superintendent for its 
eastern and southern territory to suc- 
ceed W. L. Roeser, who has held that 
position for several years but has re- 
signed to go with another company. 
Mr. Neuendorf has for many years been 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s underwriting department and 
prior to this position served another 
company as an assistant secretary. 





The supreme court of California, on 
June 15, held unconstitutional the act 
ot 1919 requiring employers to pay $350 
for each compensable death of an em- 
ployee not leaving dependents, to be 
used for rehabilitation and reeducation 
of injured workers, 
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What’s Wrong in “Cost-Plus” Contract Bonding ? 


Construction operations throughout 
the United States during the past few 
years, both in the fields of building 
and in engineering undertakings, have 
not only surpassed in volume all past 
records, but have reached phenomenal 
totals. The war impetus was chiefly 
directed to factory building to meet the 
emergency. Other forms of construc- 
tion were meanwhile held in check, but 
when the emergency passed, there was 
unleashed the greatest building activ- 
ity this country has ever seen. The 
housing necessities alone accounted for 
an unprecedented amount of mammoth 
apartment house and hotel building. 
Special machinery was set up to make 
the financing of these undertakings 
easy. In the commercial field the pace 
was just as fast. Business was going at 
a fast rate and was gaining impetus. 
Buyers were not asking the manufac- 
turers to name prices; only delivery 
dates counted. The public was buying 
everything at any price. Then the 
pinch began to be felt in a new place 
—the loft type of building. In the past, 
any old trap was good enough for the 
light manufacturing and assembling 
work commonly done in “lofts.” But 
more stringent factory regulations and 
the growth of this type of business in 
all cities created a new situation. Bid- 
ding for loft space brought immediate 
activity in this class of building and 
developed a new type of commercial 
construction, in fact, one of New York’s 
most important business thoroughfares, 
Fourth Avenue, was practically given 
over to the loft type. 

The enormous amount of office build- 
ing construction undertaken and _ still 
going on is too familiar to need discus- 
sion. Most cities opened whole new 
business zones as a result of such con- 
struction. 

Construction of the engineering type 
by cities, counties and states, received 
the greatest impetus of all time through 
the tax exemption feature of state and 
federal income tax laws. Never before 
was money available in such volume 
and at such low rates of interest. 

Has this phenomenal construction ac- 
tivity in all fields been reflected in the 
contract bond departments of the sure- 
ty companies? It has in only one de- 
partment, viz: state engineering con- 
struction and other political divisions. 

The reason for this situation is well 
known to every surety manager. It is 
due to the “cost-plus” system of con- 
tract letting that was introduced during 
the war. At the present time, the bulk 
of all big construction undertakings is 
under cost-plus contracts of one kind 
or another. Only a small percentage of 
cost-plus contracts provide for contract 
bonds, and, in practice, bonds are not 
usually required of the contractor by 
the owner when this form of contract 
is used. 

Features of “Cost-Plus” Contracts 

As the reason for this situation is 
inherent in the nature of the contract 
itself it may be well to look into some 
of the common features of the form. 
In pre-war times the common practice 
was for the owner to ask for bids 
through his architect or engineer and 


This Country is Passing Through the Greatest Period of 
Construction Activity in Its History, but only a Small Per- 


centage of the Big Work Carries Contract Bonds. 


The 


Reason Lies in the “Cost-Plus” System Introduced During 
the War. What the Situation is and What it Means to 


Surety Underwriters. 


the award was made on a fixed price 
or lump sum contract. The perform- 
ance of the contract was as natural a 
business precaution as taking out fire 
insurance, 


Today, the same piece of construc- 
tion would be let on a “cost-plus” con- 
tract in which the owner would agree 
to pay all costs, plus a fixed or per- 
centage profit to the contractor, or a 
profit fee, with a bonus and penalty 
feature, which would become operative 
as the cost rose above or fell below 
ar “upset” price named in the contract. 
There are various modifications which 
it is not necessary to go into here. 

It becomes evident then that the con- 
tractor under the cost-plus practice has 
a quite different relationship to the 
owner, at least theoretically. He seems 
to be more in the position of agent or 
representative of the owner. At least 
this view has come to be widely ac- 
cepted. 

In pre-war days the burden was un- 
doubtedly on the contractor. He took 
the bulk of the chances. He gambled 
on a great many things in making a 
contract, among them: Changes in 
prices of materials and cost of labor; 
unknown excavation conditions; Wwea- 
ther, ete. Now these hazards are all 
neatly passed over to the owner under 
the “cost-plu8” system. When the con- 
tractor carried most of the risks the 
owner had a surety bond to protect him- 
self; now when he is carrying them all 
himself, he gets no bond. 

What Experts Think of “Cost-Plus” 

With the elimination of the lump sum 
feature in the contract, the owner us- 
ually feels that he has no need for 
the protection of a bond. All other fea- 
tures of his relationship with the con- 
tractor remain as before with the added 
disadvantage of being obliged to pay 
an unknown amount as cost. The own- 
er seems to have been lulled into a 
sense of security under the new system. 
But the prominent engineers and archi- 
tects have no such feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the cost-plus system. George 
W. Fuller, consulting engineer of New 
York City, says there is no way of de- 
termining the approximate cost in ad- 
vance. J. A. Ll. Waddell, of New York 
and Kansas City, says: 

“None of the modified methods of the 
‘cost-plus’ system can be said to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the owner, though 
possibly so to the contractor, in that 
they all fail to put a limit on the total 
cost of the construction, or to penalize 
the contractor who, through wilfulness 
or carelessness, allows the cost of con- 
struction to pass the bounds of reason. 
It does not suffice to stipulate in the 
contract that, when the total cost 
passes a certain amount, the allowance 
for profit is gradually to be reduced un- 
til a certain minimum limit is reached. 
The setting of that limit leaves the con- 
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tractor in a position to take life easily 
and to avoid personal worry after his 
hard luck has attained to a certain mag- 
nitude. An ideal contract must set 
some kind of limit to the total cost of 
the work and must retain all the ad- 
vantages of competitive bidding.” 
Some of the Disadvantages 

That there is far from general satis- 
faction with the present ‘“cost-plus” sys- 
tem, among others than contractors, is 
evident from a glance at the following 
list of disadvantages of the system that 
are criticized by various architects, en- 
gineers and others in a position to 
know: 

The most common indictment is that 
there is no way of determining the ap- 
proximate cost in advance, leaving the 
owner exposed to a legal obligation 
without maximum limits. Others are: 

Competition—the key to efficiency— 
is killed. 

There is greater opportunity for 
oritism on the part of the owner’s 
resentative. 

Where the same contractor has 
eral jobs, the lump and unit price 
tracts will get the good workmen and 
the “cost-plus” contracts will get the 
drones and misfits. 

A large general contractor often 
takes a job on the “cost-plus” basis and 
sub-lets it to several smaller contractors 
on a lump-sum or unit price basis. In 
making the sub-contractors complete 
the work on the latter basis, the gen- 
eral contractor often treats them un- 
fairly while he himself may be receiv- 
ing a substantial profit for doing little 
or nothing. 

Should work be started before the 
plans are completed, many errors may 
have to be straightened out in cases 
where competent engineers would avoid 
them if given an opportunity. 

Engineers and architects are tempted 
to be less thorough in their work when 
they know that there will be no “come- 
back” at them on account of extras re- 
sulting from their failure to have plans 
and specifications complete when need- 
ed. With “cost-plus” contracts it may 
be simply a matter of correcting an 
error or supplying a deficiency when 
discovered, but the cost is there just 
the same although it may not appear 
as an “extra.” 

The representative of the owner on 
the job must do an immense amount of 
accounting and clerical work in check- 
ing bills, contractors’ statements, etc., 
and must spend much time and energy 
in expediting the delivery of materials. 

A premium may be put on extrava- 
gances and waste by giving unscrup- 
ulous contractors and engineers a 
chance to take advantage of the owner. 

A contractor may procrastinate in se- 
curing, if not refuse to secure promptly 
adequate tools and equipment as to type 
and number. 


fav- 
rep- 


sev- 
con- 


Unless a careful system of checking 
is established there is the possibility 
of “planting” a job with superfluous 
equipment on which the contractor 
would draw a daily equipment charge. 
The responsibility for this check is on 
the engineer or architect. 

Where Owner Takes Risks 

Among the risks assumed by the 
owner involve the periodic payments 
made to the contractor under the terms 
of the contract. The contractor is in 
the position of merely passing on such 
funds to the parties for whom they are 
intended. He is the agent of the own- 
er. If he has other contracts, all these 
payments are by custom put into one 
fund. There is a fiduciary relation- 
ship involved from the standpoint of 
the owner and it is an exposure against 
which he should be protected. 
Government Experience With 

Plus” 

The experience of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with “cost-plus” construction 
during the war emergency has been 
discussed in the newspapers ever since. 
All the cantonments, naval stations, 
concentration camps, etc., were built 
on a “cost-plus” basis. Surety compa- 
nies ordinarily furnished bond of $250,- 
000 on each cantonment. Now the Gov- 
ernment is suing these contractors for 
sums which run to a total exceeding 
$50,000,000. If the Government recov- 
ers one-tenth of this amount the surety 
companies may expect to pay the full 
penalty under each of their $250,000 
bonds. 

The risk under a “cost-plus” contract 
is admittedly less than under a lump- 
sum contract, but that the risk is there 
is conclusively shown by the Govern- 
ment experience, making full allowance 
for the haste and lack of organization 
and supervision that may have attended 
the work. An expert attached to the 
construction department of the U. S. 
Army during the war period, says that 
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the “cost-plus” contract used in connec- 
tion with the Government work was 
“theoretically ideal.” So, it was under 
a “theoretically ideal’ contract that 
these enormous losses occurred. 

How Railroads Protect Themselves 

The railroads as a class do a great 
amount of big construction work under 
“cost-plus” contracts. Their situation 
is quite different from that of the aver- 
age owner, however. They are able to 
command the most competent and de- 
sirable contractors with efficient or- 
ganizations and adequate equipment. 
An important factor is that these con- 
tractors work under the immediate di- 
rection of the skilled and .alert techni- 
cal staffs of the railroads. They are 
equipped to check every detail of the 
work in a way that would be impossi- 
ble to the average owner. Further- 
more, the railroads purchase materials 
and supplies direct for the most part 
ang eliminate this possible source of 
loss. An excellent example of a great 
railroad construction undertaking is the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City, which was started under lump 
sum contracts but finished on a “cost- 
plus” basis. 

Engineering construction work done 
for public ownership is generally not 


done under “cost-plus” contracts for 
legal reasons. There is serious doubt 


as to the legal right of states and muni- 
cipalities, in some localities at least, to 
enter into “cost-plus” contracts. State 
laws and municipal regulations usually 
call for the letting of contracts for pub- 
lic works by open competitive bidding 
for all work in excess of certain speci- 
fied amounts. Also such laws almost 
invariably specify that contracts shall 
not be made in sums in excess of ap- 
propriations authorized for the purpose. 
In some cases the estimate of the state 
or city engineer is given as the limit. 
The first restriction is intended to take 
advantage of competitive bidding and 
the second is a check on total estimated 
costs. 
Typical “Cost-Plus” Contract Analyzed 
The “cost-plus” contract is still in 
the making but its chief characteristics 


are now pretty well defined. The As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica framed a model contract last year 
and this document deserves a little at- 
tention. 

In this form the “obligations of the 
contractor” are of the most general 
nature. It is merely stated that the 
contractor shall exercise his “best 
knowledge and_ skill” on the work. 
The “obligations of the owner” are 
“something else again” and quite spe- 
cific by contrast. 

The owner: Shall pay to the con- 
tractor the service fee as specified; 
shall pay the cost of the work at such 
times and in such manner as are pro- 
vided in a special section; shall pay 
the contractor an “equipment rental 
charge” for the use of all equipment; 
shall pay the contractor a “tool charge” 
for the use of “all tools, accessories and 
appurtenances” furnished by the con- 
tractor. 

Under the heading of “Insurance,” it 
is provided as_ follows: “Insurance 
against loss and damage to all plants 
owned by the contractor shall he car- 
ried by the contractor and cost of that 
insurance shall be included in and cov- 
ered by the ‘equipment rental charge.’ ”’ 

The “contractors service fee” is not 
by any means the simple item the title 
might convey, as the following clause 
from the model form discloses its rami- 
fications: 

“The Service Fee shall be $..... and 
shall include and cover payment for the 
following: (a) Contractor’s profit. (b) 
The professional services of the con- 
tractor, his executive officers and mem- 
bers of his firm. (c) The services of 
the contractor’s main office employees 
except when executing drawings or re- 
estimation of plans required by this 
contract. (d) The expense of branch 
offices not maintained exclusively for 
this contract. (e) All general expenses 
of maintaining the contractor’s organi- 
zation and doing business not directly 
occasioned by this contract.” 


The necessary accounting in connec- 
tion with “cost-plus” contracts has re- 


sulted in building up a new class of ac- 
counting practice to meet the need. 

Unless the owner is properly organ- 
ized to do the necessary accounting 
work, there are infinite possibilities for 
loss and wasted money in the equip- 
ment and tool charges of “cost-plus” 
contracts as is evident from a reading 
of these clauses of the contract form. 
The “Equipment Rental Charge” clause 
says: 

“The Equipment Rental Charge shall 
include and cover payment for the serv- 
ice of each piece of equipment, except 
special equipment which the contractor 
may use to execute the work, provid- 
ing said equipment shall be installed 
upon the work in good operative con- 
dition as certified by a competent in- 
spector selected by the owner. 


“The amount of payment for any 
piece of equipment furnished by the 
contractor, except special equipment, 


shall equal a daily rental rate herein 
specified for that piece of equipment, 
multiplied by the number of days elaps- 
ing between the date of loading that 
piece of equipment for transit to the 
site and the date of reloading it for 
transit from the site. These dates shall 
be the dates certified by the bills of 
lading. 

“Any special equipment not owned by 
the contractor which he may be re- 
quired to purchase to execute the work, 
shall be paid for by the owner and on 
completion of the work all such special 
equipment shall be sold and the pro- 
ceeds thereof credited to the owner. 

“Repairs of equipment shall be paid 
for as a ‘cost of the work.’” 

The “Tool Charge” section reads as 
follows: 

“All tools when brought upon the 
work shall be listed, inspected and 
classed according to their condition as 
follows: New, 100%; good, 75%; fair, 
50%; poor, 20%; valueless, 0%.” 

Surety underwriters are particularly 
interested in the “Payments” clause, 
because this is conceded to be one of 
the weak points of the “cost-plus” con- 
tract. The model clause reads: 


“All payments shall be made by the 
owner in accordance with statements 
issued and certified by the contractor 
and approved by the architect or engi. 
neer and payments may be made either 
directly to vendors or indirectly by re. 
imbursing the contractor. 

“Payrolls, equipment rentals, team 
and truck hire and other expenses 
which the contractor may find it expe. 
dient to pay weekly, or oftener, shall 
be paid by the owner within three days 
after date of receiving the contractor's 
statement, including such items. All 
other indebtedness shall be paid by 
the owner within ten days after re. 
ceiving the contractor’s statement coy. 
ering such indebtedness. 


“On account of the contractor’s profit 
fee the owner shall pay the contractor 
each month ....% of the cost of the 
work for the preceding month. This 
payment shall be made within ten days 
after date of receiving the contractor's 
certified statement of the cost of the 
work. When the amount paid the con- 
tractor on account of the profit fee shall 
have equalled 90% of the total profit 
fee, no further payment shall be made 
on this account until the work is com- 
pleted, at which time the owner shall 
pay the contractor the remaining 10%.” 


Rate Reflects Risk 

The opinion has become so common 
that there is no need for bonds in con- 
nection with “cost-plus” contracts that 
even the agents and brokers themselves 
make little attempt to get this business, 
The government experience is the best 
answer to that opinion, but every city 
has numerous cases of losses under 
these contracts. A case in New York 
is that of the Lambs Club, under which 
it is said a bonding company paid a loss 
of about $40,000. The fact that the 
manual rate for “cost-plus” bonds is 
one per cent as against one and one- 
half for bonds on lump sum contracts, 
shows that the exposure is there and 
the calculation on which the rate is ar- 
rived at is based on actual experience, 
not on opinion. 
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This Company Maintains HUMAN RELATIONS 
With Its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


to us: 


Head Office: Philadelphia 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


CASUALTY 
Capital $1,000,000 





We have set before ourselves the ideal of retaining by merit the 
good will and commendation that have been so generously offered 


the good will that is so freely expressed by practically all of our com- 
petitors—companies engaged, like ourselves, in the casualty insurance 
and surety business, 


the prized words of commendation from hosts of friends in the agency 
business, everywhere throughout the Country, 


the tangible confidence evidenced by the scores and scores of applications 
for our agency, so many of which we have felt compelled to decline be- 
cause even with our unexampled Commencing Surplus there is a limit 
to the amount of business which we should accept in our first year. 


These genuine expressions from our friends are an inspiration to us. 


We have written over $2,000,000 premiums in our first few months, and 
we are not seeking additional General Agents at present. But we have 
openings for a few Local Agents. 





Commencing Surplus $2,000,000 
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PROSPECTS EVERYWHERE ue 


ID} 
‘8 = Les 
. EPRESENTATIVES of the Fidelity and Deposit Company have an unusually large 
e- = field in which to cultivate premiums. There are prospects for Fidelity and Surety =. 
. 3onds and Burglary Insurance in every community, regardless of size. >) 
7 (i) A brief catalogue of sales opportunities would include: {'p) 
le a a4 
: « ee 
: (i) Banks, large or small.—Bankers Blanket Bonds. Individual or lip) 
rg schedule Fidelity Bonds, guaranteeing the honesty of officials and | 


Building & Loan Associations.— Bankers Blanket Bonds. Individ- 
ual or schedule Fidelity Bonds. Burglary insurance. 


employes. Burglary insurance. Securities Blanket Policies. li) 


Mercantile and Industrial Concerns.— Individual or schedule Fidel 
ity Bonds. Office safe burglary insurance. Paymaster hold-up and ad 


S5555 





™ robbery protection. Check forgery and alteration insurance. 
yn . . ° oa wT 
at Fraternal and Beneficial Organizations.—Individual and schedule ‘ 
: Fidelity Bonds, guaranteeing the honesty of officers. Burglary j 
vet (rm insurance. (i) 
ity | dl . . . . . =e . 1 
ie | 2 Z4 Private Educational and Semi-charitable Institutions.—[idelity i 
ch (i) Bonds, guaranteeing honesty of officials and employes. Burglary {\) 
{ . = = s 
088 insurance. — 
the r | 
“| WW Contractors.—Contract bonds are generally required on all public } 
ts, = ft work, such as government, state, county, or municipal road and {'5) 
on | | paving jobs, bridges, sewer construction, buildings, etc. Paymaster 
ce, () hold-up robbery protection. ['5) 
ID Ne aa | 
- yp Lawyers.—Bonds are required in connection with nearly every —< 
) suit, as well as in connection with the handling of almost all 
= estates. —— 
Public Officials.—Most public officials are required by law to give (i) 
i) suitable bonds. {i3) 
} Householders.— Burglary, theft and larceny insurance covering 
1D} against property damage and dishonesty of servants as well as loss 
(7B through burglary or robbery. (>) 
i 
= The I & D knows that its Representatives-must prosper if the Company is going to. 
| Hence, the Home Office, its General Agents and its Branch Offices are united in helping {'p) 
— I & D agents do more and better business. (ip) 
(13) Daily agency appointments are rapidly adding to the F & D’s Field Force, but there 





are several desirable territories still open. Insurance agents who would like to represent {i3) 
one of the oldest, strongest and most progressive surety companies, are cordially invited 


to file the application below. {\p) 


FIDELITY ad DEPOSIT --" 22-20 * ee 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT (id) 
COMPANY FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY ip 
OF MARYLAND (3) 


Baltimore, Md. 





If you are not already adequately represented in this 
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BALTIMORE an agency connection with your Company. J) 
Fidelity oad Surety Beads (SIGNEO oc cacccia da catunesnaddiadues Udeccncassecuawe 11) 


and Burglary Insurance Address ........ ctesntensemiaeiiaeilits dake {p) 
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“My PROPERTY” is a booklet that 
will help you know what property 
you have and what it is worth. It will 
be sent to owners and managers of 
farms who write for it—those who use 
the coupon printed below. 


The Hartford has insured and saved 
thousands of farmers from loss. It 
knows that fire comes without warn- 
ing, and turns buildings and their 
contents into blackened, charred ruins. 
The Hartford's agents know how to 
help you and their counsel is free. 
They help you list your property, and 
they show you how to plan your 
insurance so that you properly cover 
your house, your furniture, your barns, 
grain, produce, machinery, live stock 
and everything else you Own. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT 
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Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 
A. G. DUGAN, Gen’! Agent 
39 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


How the Hartford 
Helps Its Agents 


DVERTISEMENTS like this, appearing 

regularly in representative farm publica- 
tions, offer a definite service to farm owners 
and managers throughout the country. ‘The 
inventory booklet, “‘My Property,’’ helps the 
farmer to visualize and determine his insurance 
needs. It makes the agent’s task easier and 
simpler in closing sales. 


Back of these national advertising messages 
directed to the farmer, is the intimate personal 
work of Advertising Headquarters with Hart- 
ford agencies. Hartford Farm agents are using 
modern and effective advertising and merchan- 
dising service—‘*‘Hartford Service’’—to culti- 
vate intensively their local territories. 


And back of this service stands Hartford 
protection, Hartford underwriting methods. . . 
Hartford men. A Hartford agent doesn’t 


need to sell on friendship alone. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Southern Department 
W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’! Agent 


Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 
DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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